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THE 
AUDACIOUS 
WAR 
By C. W. Barron 


“By far the most valuable 
work upon the great war... . 
No one except this author has 
set forth with such succinctness 
und power the true causes of 
the war. ...A great tract for 
peace.”’—Churchman. $1 net. 











The Franciscan Missions of California have often been described, 


a fresh and unique way. 


IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 


THE SECRET OF AN EMPRESS 


By Countess Zanardi-Landi 


The fourth child of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria gives an intimate and fascinating ac- 
count of the life and intrigues at the Hapsburg 
Court. “The book is as sensational as it is 
interesting. The author tells no end of secrets, 
and she tells them with all the detail of con- 
fidence.’—New York Sun. 

Illustrated. $4.00 net. 


CALIFORNIA PADRES AND THEIR 
MISSIONS 


By Charles Francis Saunders and J. Smeaton Chase 








KITCHENER 


ORGANIZER OF 
VICTORY 


By Harold Begbie 


“A valuable contribution to 
our understanding of a man who 
has probably been less under- 
stood than any man of his prom- 
inence in our’ time.”—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


IUustrated. $1.25 net. 








the season’s most important books. 


but this brilliant new book presents the subject in 
Coming, as it does, this spring, when Europe is prac tic. ally closed to American travelers and the great 
attraction is the Panama Exposition, it promises to be one of 


Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND 


This new book by the author of “Wild Life on the Rockies, ” “Tn Beaver World,” 


By Enos A. Mills 


ete., contains much keen, original 


observation of the habits of the Rocky Mountain forests and the ways of the wild folk who inhabit them. 


Fully illustrated. $1.75 net. 


CRITICISMS OF LIFE 


By Horace J. Bridges 
The eight studies which make up this very 
human and readable book are intended to ex- 
plain and illustrate the principles that actually 
guide men’s lives to-day. $1.50 net. 


THE EARLY CHURCH 





FRITZ KREISLER’S 


FOUR WEEKS 


The New Poetry Series 


The purpose of this series is to print a 
selection of the most promising contemporary 
verse in attractive and inexpensive form. The 
initial publication will be the group of vol- 
umes that follow: 


THE WINNOWING FAN 





By George Hodges 


“Not only entertaining by reason of its fas- 
cinating style, but profitable by reason of its 
power to make the reader think.’-—Boston Ad- 
75 centa net. 


ver tiser. 


THE HIGHER INDIVIDUALISM 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


A hopeful and helpful contribution to mod- : - 
“The account of his actual experiences 
$1.10 net. 


ern religious ideals by the author of 
Psychology of Religious Experience.”’ 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 


By John Burroughs 


This new volume presents Mr. Burroughs’ 
ripest thought on many important problems of 
$1.15 net. 


evolution and human life. 


“The author has done well to let Sill tell most of his own story. 


were waiting for, and this is what 


well provided with portraits and other illustrations now faithfully presents.”—The Dial. 


IN THE 
TRENCHES 


The world’s greatest violinist 
served as Austrian lieutenant in 
the campaign in Galicia. His 


at the front gives one of the 
most graphic, thrilling pictures 
of actual fighting yet written. 


Illustrated, $1.00, net 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


By William Belmont Parker 











Poems on the Great War 


By Lawrence Binyon 
50 cents net. 


IRRADIATIONS: SAND AND 


SPRAY 
By John Gould Fletcher 


75 cents net. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS 


An Anthology. 


75 cents net. 


JAPANESE LYRICS 
Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 
75 cents net. 


. The real Edward Rowland Sill was what his lovers 
Mr. Parker’s book, written with the sanction and help of Sill’s relatives and friends, and 


Illustrated. $1. 15 net. 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 1914 (The Beginnings of the War) 


By Ellery C. Stowell 


This, the first of three volumes which will trace the entire diplomatic history of the war, we believe to be the most com- 





THE ROAD 
TOWARD 
PEACE 
By Charles W. Eliot 


This study of the present war, 
its probable results, and the 
best means of preventing future 
wars, is of paramount impor- 
tance not only from the position 
of the author, but from the big, 
constructive way in which he 
handles this subject. 

Cloth. $1 net. 











plete, authoritative and impartial account of the 
subject yet written. Its unique arrangement 
and masterly analysis of all material illuminates 
the whole confused situation. Ready in May. 


THE RIVERSIDE HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A new history of our country—new in meth- 
od, new in spirit, and new in form, by four 
different authors, each of whom is a specialist 
in the field he covers. 


Vol. IL. Beginningsof American Life. By Carl Becker 


Vol. Il. Union a Demecrasy. “By w —, JSohassa 
Vol. Ill. Expansion and Conflict. 
Vol. IV. The New Nation. By F. — 


Price in flexible leather non $6.00 net 
for the set. Separate volumes, $1.75 net, each 
Send for circular. 








ARE 
WE READY? 
By Howard D. Wheeler 


“A convincing presentation of 
the nation’s unpreparedness for 
defending itself against any first- 
class power that might have real 
or imagined cause for attacking 
us.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“Deserves the immediate at- 
tention of every patriotic Amer- 
ican.”’—N Tribune. 


$1.50 net. 
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By the War Editor 


JuS T A W O R D 


The Hague will be the scene of an 
important international conference of 
women in the interests of peace, begin- 
ning on the twenty-eighth of this month. 
Miss Jane Addams, the national chair- 
man of the Woman’s Peace Party, sails 
on the thirteenth with a number of dele- 
gates from this country to take part in 
the Congress, which will be attended by 
more than four hundred women from 
all countries. These delegates expect, 
not to end the war, but to leave no fur- 
ther doubt as to what the women of the 
world think of war, and to work out a 
program for woman’s share in the mak- 
ing of a permanent peace. Miss Addams 
will act as the representative of The 
Independent, and will send at the 
earliest moment one or more articles in- 
terpreting the spirit of the occasion. 











Corra Harris has been three months 
in the war zone of Europe. Now, back 
in the corner of Georgia with which 
readers of The Independent are well 
acquainted, she writes her conclusions 
“From the Peace Zone in the Valley.” 
“The only thing we can destroy in this 
world is ourselves. The only peace we 
can break is our own peace, not the 
peace of God,” she declares, and she 
finds that perpetual peace at home. Her 
neighbor there, a genuine neutral, 
according to Mrs. Harris, remarks: 
“Well, I don’t hold nothin’ agin them 
heathens that’s killin’ one another. All 
I say is that it’s less expensive to live 
accordin’ to the Bible than accordin’ to 
the world.” The article will be published 
in an early issue. 








In an article recently published in 
The Independent, Bronson Batchelor 
told how ingenious*manufacturers were 
“Motorizing America.” With the wreck 
of Europe’s motor cars and motor car 
industry as text, a second article by 


Mr. Batchelor on “Capturing the 
World’s Motor Markets” will follow 
shortly. . 








The total amount contributed to the 
Red Cross Relief Fund thus far thru 
The Independent is $5998.57. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions hitherto unreported: 


. W. H. Briggs, M.D., Ewing, Neb., $2; 
Harry W. Bugbee, Monson, Mass., $2; Ref. 
Geo. A. Bushel, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
$9.50; F. W. Callister, Silverton, Ore., $15; 
H. R. Easterly, Greenville, Tenn., $5; Mrs. 
H. B. Fenn, Sitka, Alaska, $10; Miss Ma 
Harvey, Yazoo City, Miss., $2; J. E. Hazel- 
tine, North Warren, Pa., $11; Johanna C. 
Lind, Glasgow, Mont., $6; R. EB. McMillan, 
Darlington, Pa., $6.70; J. Ardelle Mann, 
P. O. x 170, Millville, Mass., $3; Mr. 
James A. Moon, Albay Prov., P. I., $5; 
Miss Grace Ott, Cary, Ind., $5; F. A. Pad- 
dock, Rochester, N. Y., $2; J. J. Siddall, 
Chicago, Ill, $2; A. D. Slocum, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $10; State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo., $2° J. C. Watson, Parma, 
Idaho, $8; W. C. Wilson, Pago Pago. 
American Samoa, $5. 
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Anyway, Przemysl is evidently not to be 
pronounced impregnable.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 











“They do things differently in Mexico.” 

“How's that?” ; ssi 

“The Presidents do most of their run; 
ning after they’re elected.” * 


_Mr. Haberdash (preparing an after- 

dinner speech)—Emily, who was it said 

“Give me liberty, or give me death !”? 
Mrs. Haberdash—Harry Thaw! 


“Would you like to take a nie 
walk?” y nice long 

“Why, I'd love to!” 

“Well, don’t let me detain you.’—Colum- 
bia Jester. 


Bud—I see the Germans are spelling cul- 
ture with a K. 

Weiser—What’s the answer? 

Bud—England has control of the seas.— 
Gargoyle. 


The New York Health Commissioner re- 
ports that germs in clothing are not killed 
in the laundry process, which shows thit 
a germ has more vitality than a shirt.— 
Boston Transcript. 


_ Mrs. Crawford—Are your husband's ob- 
jections to female suffrage practical? 

Mrs. Crabshaw—Perfectly practical, my 
dear. He’s afraid there wouldn’t be enough 
political offices to go around. 


IN THE SUBWAY 

Mr. Sh**ts—The people up-state think 
this is the most carefully-run road in the 
country. 

Mr. Ry*n—How in the world do they 
get that idea? 

Mr. Sh**ts—I always tell them that we 
haven’t killed a cow since it was built. 


The other night at dinner in West Phila- 
delphia a little girl surprized her mother 
by saying, “I’m not stuck on this bread.” 
“Margie,’ said her mother, reprovingly, 
“you want to cut that slang out.” “That's 
a peach of a way of correcting the child,” 
remarked the father. “I know,” replied the 
mother, “but I just wanted to put her 
wise.”’—Fortnightly Review. 


Northerner—Has the European war af- 
fected you people down here? ; 

Southern Negro—Yes, suh. Powerfully, 
suh! Dere’s Cunnel Sharp, foh example, 
suh—him dat used to tell about de time in 
de Rebellion when he smit a thousand Yan- 
kees in one day. Dat was some rem’nis- 
cence, suh; but since Anges he dun mixt 
sech a lot of Turcos an’ Belgians an’ Cos- 


sacks in dat story dat yo’ can hardly un- 
fathom it. Ah tells yo’ de wah hab sutinly 
‘dulterated our wah stories, suh.—Puck. 
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PHYSICIAN TO A WHOLDB NATION 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM C. GORGAS, WHO FREED HAVANA AND PANAMA FROM TION AND THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN COOPERATION, AND MAJOR GEN 
YELLOW FEVER, HAS BEEN ASKED BY THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO STAMP GORGAS HAS THE OPPORTUNITY OF DIRECTING THEIR WORK AND OF DEV‘ 
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WO events of recent occurrence have brought 

once more vividly before the public mind the 

question of the protection of women in indus- 

try. The one event is as gratifying as the other 
is discouraging. In fact there is much larger room for 
gratification than for discouragement, since the one is 
nation-wide in effect while the other is circumscribed 
by the limits of a state. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained 
the law of the state of California establishing an eight- 
hour day for women in certain kinds of work. This is 
the most advanced law in the United States on the sub- 
ject of hours of labor for women. It not only prescribes 
the shortest work-day yet made the subject of legisla- 
tion, but includes a larger number of occupations than 
any similar statute. 

The decision of the court reiterates with emphasis 
the interpretation of the Constitution already made in 
the Oregon, the Massachusetts and the Ohio cases. Since 
the law herein question is not only more drastic but 
more inclusive, the decision should settle once for all the 
question of the right of the state to regulate the con- 
dition of women’s work in any reasonable way. 

The court, as in the previous cases, thrusts aside with 
little ceremony the contention that such a law violates 
the freedom of contract made sacred by the Constitu- 
tion. It declares once more that this guaranteed liberty 
of contract is freedom from arbitrary restraint and not 
immunity from reasonable regulation to safeguard the 
public interest. It asserts again the already well-estab- 
lished principle that it is the function and the duty of 
the legislature to determine the need, the expediency and 
the wisdom of the law as a protection of the public wel- 
fare. It. makes clear that the function of the court is 
limited to the determination whether in view of the 
actual facts in each case the legislature acted arbitrarily. 

Thus the cold actualities of fact, and not theoretical 
considerations or legal abstractions, are once more made 
the determining factors in the decision of these impor- 
tant questions. The factors in a case like this, says the 
court, are “considerations relating to woman’s physical 
structure, her maternal functions, and the vital impor- 
tance of her protection in order to preserve the strength 
and vigor of the race.” Continuing, the court quotes with 
approval from the decision in the Oregon case: 

She is properly placed in a class by herself, and legisla- 
tion destined for her protection may be sustained, even 
when like legislation is not necessary for men and could not 
be sustained. .. . Even tho all restrictions on political, per- 
sonal and contractual rights were taken away, and she stood, 
as far as statutes are concerned, upon an absolutely equal 


plane with him, it would still be true that she is so con- 
stituted that she will rest upon and look to him for protec- 


THE MOBILIZATION 


.JT is not sufficient to put soldiers into the field. They 

must be supplied with guns, ammunition and clothing. 
It is not sufficient to ask for bids and’ award the con- 
tract to the lowest. The factories must be under the di- 
rect control of the government. It is not sufficient to 
control such factories as wish to supply war material. 
The government must have power to take over and run 
any factories capable of supplying the needs of the 
army. It is not sufficient to seize the factories. The men 


WOMEN WHO WORK 


tion; that her physical structure and a proper discharge of 
her maternal functions—having in view not merely her own 
health but the well-being of the race—justify legislation to 
protect her from the greed as well as the passion of man. 
The limitations which this statute places upon her contrac- 
tual powers, upon her right to agree with her employer as 
to the time she shall labor, are not imposed solely for her 
benefit, but also largely for the benefit of all. Many words 
cannot make this plainer. The two sexes differ in structure 
of body, in the functions to be performed by each, in the 
amount of physical strength, in the capacity for long con- 
tinued labor, particularly when done standing, the influence 
of vigorous health upon the future well-being of the race, 
the self-reliance which enables one to assert full rights, and 
in the capacity to maintain the struggle for subsistence. 


In sharp contrast with this enlightened decision is 
the action just taken by the New York legislature per- 
mitting the owners of canneries to work women twelve 
hours a day. There is still the possibility that Governor 
Whitman may veto the bill. But nothing that he can do 
will take away from the members of the legislature the 
stigma and the reproach of their attempt thus to exploit 
womanhood on behalf of the greed of man. New York’s 
lawmakers have waived aside as of no concern the con- 
siderations, esteemed of such vital importance by the 
Supreme Court, of woman’s physical structure, her ma- 
ternal functions, and the necessity of her protection in 
order to preserve the strength and vigor of the race. 
They have put property rights above human rights. 
They have preferred the increased profits of a business 
to the enhanced welfare of the state. 

It is argued, of course, that the canning industry is 
one which can be carried on only during a short season; 
and that therefore not only the success of the business 
but the interests of the workers themselves demand 
longer hours of work than in other industries. But the 
good faith of the argument is seriously brought into 
question when it is realized that the chief sponsors of 
the bill in the legislature are themselves owners of can- 
neries. It must also be remembered that the worker in 
a case of this sort is not free to choose. If a twelve-hour 
day prevails in the canning industry, the women must 
either work twelve hours a day or not work at all. It 
must also be remembered that it is in just such cases as 
this, where the economic pressure of special industrial 
conditions is enormous, that the workers need to be pro- 
tected against themselves. It is not only their own well- 
being which is concerned. The general welfare of the 
community is at stake. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is another long 
step along the road toward a full realization of the ideal 
of social justice. The action of the New York legislature, 
disappointing as it is, is only one of those sporadic 
reactions which retard progress for a while, but cannot 
permanently turn it back. 


OF BRITISH LABOR 


also must be made to work regularly and efficiently. 
This is the chain which has led the British Govefn- 
ment, reluctantly but inexorably, to “the most drastic 
bill ever laid before Parliament,” as Bonar Law, leader 
of the Opposition, called it. Nevertheless he voted for it. 
So did every other member, the Socialists chuckling over 
the fact that the bill conceded what they had long con- 
tended for in vain. 

The output 6f war material in Great Britain is three 
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hundred times as great as before the war but, as Earl 
Kitchener frankly stated, it is still far from adequate 
and must be increased during the next few months. The 
chief difficulty is the labor question. The workingmen 
are as unwilling to give up their holidays as the upper 
classes are to give up the Ascot races. Ships to carry 
ammunition and food.to the army in France stand 
empty at the dock because the stevedores are so selfish 
that they will not work unless they get two pence an 
hour more—or because the employers are so selfish as 
to refuse to give them the two pence more, whichever 
way you want to put it. American mechanics were intro- 
duced into the Glasgow shipyards, but the British work- 
men struck because the Americans “drest like swells 
do” and ran their machines too fast. Consequently arma- 
ment orders had to be sent to America. 

Finally Lloyd George called together the representa- 
tives of the trades unions and made a piteous appeal to 
them not to impede the manufacture of war materials, 
explaining that a deficiency of ammunition meant the 
needless sacrifice of thousands of lives. He promised 
them that the government would see to it that the man- 
ufacturers did not make excessive profits and he begged 
them to submit temporarily to three conditions: first 
that there be no strikes but that all disputes be settled 
by arbitration; second, that the restrictions of output 
be relieved by allowing a man to work as hard as he 
liked and women and unskilled labor to be employed, 
and, third, that the workmen stop getting drunk. 

So far the laboring men have shown no disposition to 
respond to the appeal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as a consequence England is likely to be 
greatly hampered in its endeavor to end the war quickly. 








A JAPANESE ANNIVERSARY 


HERE was celebrated last month in Japan the fif- 

tieth anniversary of one of the most interesting 
events in the history of the Christian Church. In the 
last decade of the sixteenth century it had been resolved 
that Christianity should be utterly exterminated in 
Japan; not one Christian should be left alive. Francis 
Xavier and his heroic Jesuit associates had gathered 
many thousands of converts in Japan as well as in China 
and India, and it seemed as if the whole East were likely 
to accept Christianity, but both China and Japan, in 
their fear of foreign influence, were resolved to abolish 
the faith. In 1597 twenty-six suffered martyrdom in 
Nagasaki, and in 1638 Christianity seemed to be ex- 
tinct in the islands. Foreign priests were refused ad- 
mission, and if they succeeded in entering, they were 
killed, and five Jesuits thus suffered martyrdom in 1642, 
and one other in 1715. That chapter in Christian mis- 
sions seemed to have been closed. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry opened Japan to foreign 
trade, but for twenty years after this the natives were 
forbidden to accept the foreign religion and no Christian 
services were allowed except for foreign residents. In 
1862 Pius IX canonized the twenty-six protomartyrs of 
Japan, and a fine church was erected in Nagasaki in 
their honor, but solely for the use of foreign residents, 
for no Japanese Christians were known to exist. 

On March 17, 1865, now fifty years ago, hardly a 
month after the church had been dedicated, fifteen Jap- 
anese came to the church and were admitted by Father 


Petitjean. He had hardly time to repeat a Pater Noster 
when three women of the company knelt down beside 
him, laid their hands on their hearts and said in a low 
voice, “In our hearts all of us are the same as you.” In 
surprize he asked where they came from, and they 
named a village, saying, “At home nearly every one be- 
lieves as we do.” He was overcome with joy, but they 
were careful to assure themselves that the new teacher 
was surely of their sort. They saw the statue of the 
Virgin and Child, and they were finally satisfied when 
told that the priests were not allowed to marry. They 
went back and reported, and a month later at Good Fri- 
day 1500 believers filled the church, and Father Petit- 
jean learned in a few weeks of twenty-five communities 
of Christians, with 6000 or 8000 believers. For two and 
a half centuries they had held to their hidden faith, 
with no foreign teacher, no priest, and had maintained 
their own secret catechists. 

Soon more believers appeared, and others joined them. 
But the old edicts were still in force, and new persecu- 
tion arose against the “perverse religion.” From 1868 
to 1873 over 6000 Christians were tortured or deported, 
and 2000 died in prison. The revolution of 1867 abol- 
ished the Shogunate, restored the Mikado and gave re- 
ligious liberty. The Roman Catholic Church now has 
70,000 adherents in Japan, with 150 European and 
thirty-three native priests. They have a Jesuit univer- 
sity at Tokyo and a multitude of lower schools, with all 
the organizations with which the Church is so well 
equipped. 

In the Catholic Church of Japan a high place is given 
to the “Feast of the Finding of the Christians,” which 
has now celebrated its half century. Most wonderful 
would seem that miracle of the vitality of the Japanese 
Church during those centuries of perforced silence, if 
the amazing renascence of Japan within these same fifty 
years were not more miraculous. 








SAVING THE TIME OF A SETTING HEN 


HERE is an old farm saying—usually employed to 

ward off thanks for neighborly help—that “my 
time isn’t worth any more than a setting hen’s,” the in- 
ference intended by the speaker being that his time is 
of no value at all. But the scientific farmer of today 
knows better. He has figured to a nicety how much a 
hen’s time is worth per day and he finds that in many 
cases he cannot afford to keep her in the comparative 
idleness of the sedentary life. So he relieves her of 
domestic duties and sets a kerosene lamp or a handy 
water-fall to hatching the eggs for her. To hatch a 
batch of a dozen eggs or so requires three weeks and 
afterwards a hen of proper maternal instincts devotes 
at least six weeks to clucking and scratching and train- 
ing up the chicks in the morals and manners of feathered 
bipeds. But if she is shut up in a lattice crate without 
even a china egg she will become discouraged in her 
ambition to raise a family and in about a week start 


- to laying again. She will then produce some four and a 


half dozen eggs in the time she otherwise would have 
wasted sitting around. 

Now an electric incubator has been constructed to 
handle six thousand eggs at once. This takes the place, 
then, of some five hundred hens and means the produc- 
tion of some 2200 dozen eggs. At fifty cents a dozen 
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that amounts to over a thousand dollars saved by sub- 
stituting electricity for hen labor. 

It might have been feared that the hens would fake 
advantage of their new freedom to gad about and per- 
haps to try to crow, but so far no such evil effects have 
been reported. Nor did they attack the incubator in a 
flock and scratch the insulation off the wires, peck the 
eggs or perform other acts of sabotage. It seems the 
hens have too much sense for that. The introduction of 
this labor-saving machinery into the chicken yard has 
benefited the hens no less than their employers. There 
are now more hens employed in the United States and 
they are better fed and housed than ever before. We are 
beginning to understand that the time and labor of all 
living beings from hens up are too precious to be wasted 
when we can get a dynamo to take their place. 


“AS A MATTER OF COURSE” 


T is gratifying that the German Government has an- 

nounced its intention of paying to the owners the full 
value of the “William P. Frye,” sunk by the now in- 
terned “Prinz Eitel Friedrich,” and of the vessel’s cargo. 
But the ground on which Germany predicates its de- 
cision to pay is surprizing. 

The German note asserts that the sinking of the 
“Frye” was justified under the Declaration of London 
and the German Prize Ordinance; but admits that repa- 
ration is due under the Prussian-American treaty of 
1799 and the Prussian-American treaty of 1828. 

For Germany to admit that a Prussian treaty is bind- 
ing upon the German Empire is unexpected. It was not 
so in the case of Belgium. When Germany invaded Bel- 
gium, Sir Edward Grey and later the public opinion of 
the world accused Germany not only of violating Belgian 
neutrality but of tearing up a solemn treaty, the famous 
“scrap of paper.” The defense was promptly urged that 
the treaty of 1839, guaranteeing Belgium’s neutrality, 
was not a German treaty but a Prussian treaty. Since 
Prussia is not Germany, it was contended, the signature 
of Prussia to a treaty is not binding upon the German 
Empire. 

It was an ingenious defense. But it has now been ef- 
fectively rebutted by Germany itself. If Prussia’s trea- 
ties with the United States.are binding upon Germany, 
Germany cannot escape responsibility for Prussia’s 
guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium. 

Is it possible that in German eyes treaty obligations 
to a strong power are things which, to use the language 
of the German note, “as a matter of course are binding,” 
while treaty obligations to a weak nation are merely 
“scraps of paper’? 


THE SPREAD OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


AST and West, and particularly in the West, the use 
of simplified spelling is growing. The following is 
one of the evidences of it. 

The movement is spreading in the colleges and uni- 
versities. We have before us a list of seventy such insti- 
tutions which have passed resolutions indorsing the 
movement for the amelioration of English spelling, and 
adopting some of the simplified forms for use in official 
correspondence and publications, or officially permitting 
their use by students in their written work. In Illinois 
this includes the State University, the Northwestern 


University, the State Norma! University, Knox College, — 
Illinois College, the Illinois Women’s College and thirteen 
other colleges. Thus supporting the movement are the 
very important State Universities of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Ohio. 
There are ten colleges and normal colleges in Missouri 
which endorse and adopt the better way, and seven each 
in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

Thus the good work goes on in which The Independent 
took part from the beginning. In this the East is slower 
than the West, but is moving, as appears from the fact 
that in the list of seventy colleges we find the names of 
the University of Ohio and the University of Pittsburgh, 
while leading members of the faculties of Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Johns Hopkins Universities are among the 
most active officials of the Simplified Spelling Board. 
Very possibly to some of the many new subscribers to 
The Independent its use of the simpler spelling may 
seem strange, but the movement has the future with it, 
and it has with it also reason and common sense; and 
the children would cry for it if they knew enough about 
it. In the West not a few newspapers have begun to 
adopt it, and the movement is spreading, as did a similar 
movement in this country when Noah Webster was the 
Simplified Spelling Board of his day. 


FEDERATED THEOLOGY 
ND why not federated theology as well as federated 
churches? Pretty much all the Protestant Churches 
in the land of any special account are salvaged into safe 
federation, leaving afloat the minor flotsam and jetsam 
yet to be searched out and gathered in. Then why not 
federate also the seminaries which teach theology and 
also religion to the teachers of the churches? Why 
should all these scores of sects maintain each from one 
to half a score of these schools of the prophets? 
Indeed, they are already learning fellowship and fed- 
eration, if not union, and the movement is extending 
from Boston to San Francisco. Harvard University has 
a divinity school of its own which used to be Unitarian, 
and is still often so reported, altho of its faculty three 
professors are Congregationalists, three Unitarians, two 
Episcopalians and one a Baptist. With it was federated 
a few years ago the Andover Theological Seminary, Con- 
gregational; and this year the Episcopal Divinity School 
and the Boston University School of Theology, Metho- 
dist, have also federated with it, so that the students of 
each can take the others’ courses of lectures and have 
them count as part of their work in their own school. 
A similar federation has been established between theo- 
logical schools in San Francisco and Oakland; and much 
the same thing appears in Chicago; while Union Theo- 
logical Seminary seeks the best men as professors 
whether Presbyterian, Congregational or Episcopal. 
Of course there are those who anticipate danger in 
such affiliations. They fear that their students will cease 
to put high value on their divisive points of separa- 
tion. But these students, now in their postgraduate 
course, are old enough to be safely allowed to 
think for themselves, or they never will be. This 
new fellowship of faith, this courage of investigation, 
is a fine sign and promise of the unity of the faith 
and the brotherhood of the churches which are passing 
thru federation into closer union, to the removal of the 
shame of our Protestant “subdichotomies of dissent.” 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


April 5—French attack Flirey in 
Woevre. Russians take 7500 pris- 
oners in Carpathians. 


April 6—Strong French attack near 
Pont-A-Mousson in Woevre. Bel- 
gians retake Drei Grachten on left 
bank of Yser Canal. 


April 7—Russians gain Lupkow Pass 
in Carpathians. A French force un- 
der General d’Amade assembled in 
Egypt for attack on Constantinople. 

April 8—German attack near Beause- 
jour, Champagne, repulsed. Germans 
retake Drei Grachten. 

April 9—Russians take summits of 
East Beskid range of oo o_o 
reas = gain ground at Ailly, near 

t 


April 10—French storm hights of Les 
Eparges, north of St. Mihiel. 
German attack north of Albert. 


April 11—German cruiser “Kronprinz 
Wilhelm” puts into Newport News. 
Pro-war mass meetings in Italy 
broken up by police. 




















“— In the battle line 
The St. Mibiel Shich curves thru 

Wedge northern France 
from Switzerland to Belgium most 
of the irregularities and sharp an- 
gles have been smoothed out in the 
course of seven months of conflict, 
but there is in it one point which al- 
ways strikes the eye; that is, the 
wedge whose base is Metz and whose 
apex is St. Mihiel. On a plain map 
there is no apparent reason for this 
peculiar situation. But on a relief or 
contour map one can see at once why 
the Germans have been able to cut 
thru the French line of frontier for- 
tifications here and nowhere else. 
It is because here occurs the only 
break in the ridge which protects the 
Meuse on its eastern side. Last Octo- 
ber the Germans entered this gap 
and succeeded in capturing St. Mihiel 
and gaining a foothold on the plateau 
to the west of the Meuse. A few 
miles further and they might have 
been able to make connection with 
the army of the Argonne. Then Ver- 
dun would have been completely in- 
vested and would probably by this 
time have surrendered. 

But the Germans could get no fur- 
ther, nor could the French dislodge 
them from St. Mihiel, altho their line 
of communication with Metz has 
been whittled down so thin that the 
French could easily have shot over 
the German territory into the 
French lines on the other side. The 
French strategists have devoted 
forty years to the study of the prob- 
lem of the defense of the eastern 
frontier, and the war proves that 
they had solved it correctly. Not one 
of their four barrier fortresses along 


the Meuse and Moselle, Verdun, Toul, 
Epinal and Belfort, has been touched 
by a German shell, nor has a single 
link in the chain of fortifications con- 
necting them given way except St. 
Mihiel, and in spite of that break the 
chain has held, Rather than attempt 
to break thru this line the Germans 
chose to pass thru Belgium, altho 
they thereby encountered the Bel- 
gian and British armies as well as 
the French. Whether the Germans 
could have broken thru the eastern 
frontier if they had thrown their 
whole force against it in August is a 
question that will doubtless never be 
determined, but it is safe to assume 
that they would not at least have 
made so speedy a conquest of so 
large a part of France. Now the tide 
has turned and the first efforts of the 
French offensive are directed toward 
clearing the eastern frontier by ex- 
pelling the Germans from St. Mihiel. 
This will enable General Joffre to be- 
gin his attack on —_ the first Ger- 
man fortress. 


The French are at- 
tacking the German 
wedge at St. Mihiel 
on both the south and the. north 
sides simultaneously, but their most 
striking success has been obtained in 
the north, where they have dislodged 
the Germans from the woods of Les 
Eparges. This stands upon a spur of 
the plateau of Verdun and so domi- 
nates the Woevre, as the plain be- 


The Battle of 
the Woevre 


tween the Meuse and Moselle is 
called. The unusually heavy rains of 
late had soaked the soil so that artil- 
lery was ineffective, but line after 
line of the German trenches were 
carried by bayonet charge. The Ger- 
mans clung to these positions with 
desperate courage, sometimes literal- 
ly to the last man, and put forth 
their strongest efforts to regain the 
lost ground. Fifteen successive 
charges were made by the Germans 
at a single point in the face of the 
terrible fire of the French machine 
guns. Of 300 who made one of the 
charges not a man escaped. Accord- 
ing to the official French estimates 
the Germans lost 30,000 men in the 
defense of Les Eparges during the 
last two months. The French loss is 
not stated, but can hardly have been 
less, since the position they have car- 
ried had been fortified during the 
past winter by all the means that 
modern science could suggest in ex- 
pectation of such an attack in the 
spring. As soon as the French cap- 
tured a trench they reconstructed it 
so as to serve as a base of attack for 
the next. 

The southern side of the wedge 
extends from Pont-a-Mousson on the 
Moselle to Ailly on the Meuse, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles. Along 
this line the French have attacked at 
several points and made slight but 
important gains. Their advances in 
the forest of La Prétre on the west- 
ern bank of the Moselle carry them 
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New York Sun 


THE ST. MIHIEL WEDGE 
The French are eeting their strongest efforts toward driving the Germans from the foothold 
e 


they have obtained on 


Mevse at St. Mihiel. The stars show the forts about Verdun and alon 
the river which defend the eastern frontier of Fran 


ce. From the names, Metz, Gravelotte an 


Mars-la-Tour, it will be seen that this was also the scene of the decisive battles of "the war of 1870 
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WAR AGAINST A CHRISTMAS-TREE BACKGROUND 
German reserves advancing en masse toward the Russian frontier of East Pr'ssix. ‘The value of the white uniforms being adopted for use in snow- 


forward toward Metz and threaten 
the only railroad leading toward St. 
Mihiel. 

At Flirey in the middle of the line 
the fighting has been hard but inde- 
cisive. Greater success has attended 
the efforts of the French in the for- 
est of Aprémont, on the Meuse south 
of St, Mihiel. Here they have gained 
a few hundred yards by vigorous use 
of artillery and hand grenades. This 
brings them nearer the fort of the Ro- 
man Camp, which is the only one of 
the barrier fortifications captured by 
the Germans. It is this fort and not 
the neighboring village of St. Mihiel 
which forms the armed point of the 
German salient. 

In the Argonne forest on the west- 
ern side of Verdun the French have 
also assumed the offensive, but so far 
have made little progress. In that 
part of the line between Albert and 
La Bassée the Germans have deliv- 
ered some strong blows. From the 
casualty lists still being published in 
England it appears that the British 
paid heavily for their success at 
Neuve Chapelle on March 10. Their 
gain of about two miles cost them 
so far as reported 7244 men, of whom 
2074 were killed. According to some 
of the London papers, this surprizing 


covered territory is obvious 


loss was due in part to the fact that 
the British batteries continued to 
shell the German lines after they had 
been captured. 


Canin The Russian troops 
Pe have captured the crest 
8° of the Beskid Range of 
the Carpathian mountains for a dis- 
tance of about seventy miles, but the 
actual invasion of Hungary in force 
is being held back until all the passes 
in this section are in their hands. 
Otherwise there would be danger 
that an Austrian force entering Ga- 
licia by one of the eastern passes 
might take the Russians in the rear. 
The Russian right got thru the 
mountains at Dukla Pass some weeks 
ago and got as far as Bartfeld, but 
it would be unsafe for it to proceed 
further until the left is in the pos- 
session of Uzsok Pass. A detachment 
of Cossacks made their way thru 
Dukla Pass as early as last Novem- 
ber, but before the invasion could be 
followed up the Rusians were driven 
out of that part of Galicia. 

The Austrian troops are obstinate- 
ly defending Uzsok Pass as they have 
the others, but evidently more for 
the purpose of causing delay and loss 
to the Russians than in the hope of 
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BATTERY IN THE BLEAK CARPATHIAN COUNTRY 


keeping them out. The real line of 
defense is being established in the 
valleys below the passes, probably 
along a line between Kassa and Mun- 
kacs. Here more than 1,000,000 men 
await them if it is true, as reported, 
that the army of defense is composed 
of twenty-four Austro-Hungarian 
and six German army corps. 

This is historic ground, the scene 
of various conflicts between Austria 
and Hungary in past centuries. 
Munkacs is best known to Americans 
as the birthplace of Michael Lieb, 
who took the name Munkacsy and 
was the painter of “Christ Before 
Pilate” and “Milton Dictating Para- 
dise Lost.” But to Hungarians the 
town is famous for the siege termi- 
nating in 1688, when the garrison un- 
der the command of a woman, Helen 
Zrinyi, withstood the Austrians for 
three years, Kassa or Kaschau was. 
an important town as early as the 
thirteenth century and was the cen- 
ter of the Hungarian war for free- 
dom in 1849, when Kossuth was over- 
thrown by the Austrians with the as- 
sistance of a Russian army. 

So long as the war was confined to 
the trans-Carpathian region the Mag- 
yars were strongly infavor of the con- 
tinuance of the conflict, but if Hun- 
gary is invaded their thoughts may 
turn toward peace, and since they 
now control the Austro-Hungarian 
Government there is likely to be a 
movement for negotiating a peace 
with Russia regardless of Germany’s 
desires. 


Since March 18, 
betes ali when the Allied fleet 

lost three warships 
in the Dardanelles, no further at- 
tempt to force the straits has been 
made. Apparently the military au- 
thorities have concluded that it 
would be too difficult and costly an 
undertaking to reach Constantinople 
by the navy alone, and so operations 
are being delayed until a combined 
attack can be made by land and sea. 
A French expeditionary force under 
the command of General d’Amade. 
said to number 50,000, was assem- 
bled at Bizerta and transported to 
Egypt, where they have been en- 
camped near Alexandria, waiting til? 
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the time came to bring them to the 
Dardanelles. 

In the meantime the Allies have 
contented themselves with an occa- 
sional bombardment of the forts on 
the Dardanelles or on the outer side 
of the Gallipoli peninsula and with 
sweeping the mines out of the chan- 
nel as far as Chanak, about twelve 
miles up. This delay has given the 
Turks time to make such repairs as 
they can to the fortifications, and 
they are reported to have received a 
new supply of munitions from Ger- 
many thru Rumania. The number of 
Ottoman troops in the vicinity of 
Constantinople is supposed to be 
about 200,000, and if they put up as 
stout a resistance as they have in 
former sieges, such, for instance, as 
Plevna and Adrianople. the attempt 
to take Constantinople by land is not 
likely to be any more successful than 
by sea. 


The frank state- 
ment of Lloyd 
George to the 
trade union leaders that 

the drinking habits of the minority have 
the effect of seriously diminishing the 
output of war materials at a time when 
the success of the Allies depends en- 
tirely upon that material being largely 
increased 

was not taken by them in a friendly 
spirit, and Kier Hardie has de- 
nounced the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for “insulting and malign- 
ing the working classes.” But Mr. 
George has stuck to his statement 
and brings forward abundant evi- 
dence to prove it. In one shipyard a 
battleship which had been brought in 
for immediate repairs was held up 
for a whole day because the riveters 
went on a drunk. It is impossible in 
some places to get the riveters to 
work more than thirty-six or forty 
hours a week no matter what the 
need. The loss of efficiency due to 
drink is on the average estimated at 
twenty per cent or more. This leads 
Lloyd George to say: “We are fight- 


Labor and Drink 
in England 
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A PATROL IN A SNOW-SWEPT PASS OF THE CARPATHIANS 


ing Germany, Austria and drink, and 
so far as I can see the greatest of 
these three deadly foes is drink.” 
The day after his announcement of a 
war against drink he received 15,000 
letters commending his course. 

The action of King George and 
Earl Kitchener in banishing liquor 
from their households during the 
war has been followed by many nota- 
bles, and there is said to be a decline 
in drinking at the clubs and restau- 
rants. The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Cardinal Bourne and 
the president of the Free Church 
Council have united in an appeal to 
the nation to adopt total abstinence 
in this crisis. 

But the liquor interests are so 
strong in British politics, especially 
in the House of Lords, and the Brit- 
ish public is so sensitive on the point 
of governmental interference, that 
there is little likelihood that com- 
plete prohibition will be adopted, as 
in Russia. It is possible, however, 
that the sale of spirits and perhaps 


also of wine may be suspended, or 
that a dry zone be declared about the 
armament works. Most of the em- 
ployers and some of the men favor 
the latter remedy. 

The dockers of Liverpool, who 
have been on a strike for six weeks 
because of their refusal to work Sat- 
urdays or overtime, have at last been 
induced to give in by threats of sus- 
pension by the executive of the 
union and of action by the military 
authorities, The docks are now being 
cleared of their congested freight. 

The Independent Labor party, in 
convention at Norwich, declared by a 
large majority that the war was due 
to secret diplomacy and the duplicity 
of Foreign Secretary Grey, and that 
peace should be secured at the earli- 
est possible moment. 


From Petrograd 
we have a report 
of a defeat of the 
Turks in the province of Azerbaijan, 
Persia, northwest of Urumiah, with 


Persian Christians 
Endangered 
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AT THEM WITH BUTT-ENDS! 


Dismounted Hussars rushing the Russian trenches in the Carpathians. One man has just been struck down 
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a loss of 12,000 men. Nevertheless, 
the Russians do not seem to have 
made much progress in the occupa- 
tion of this region. If it be true, as 
is reported from Washington, that 
our Department of State cabled to 
the Russian Government asking that 
country to send a force into Azerbai- 
jan for the protection of the Chris- 
tians of Urumiah from massacre by 
the Kurds, the request must have 
amused the Russians, and we have 
no reason to question the sincerity of 
the regrets exprest by Ambassador 
Bakhmeteff at Washington that the 
Russian Government was not able to 
send troops to Urumiah. It will be 
remembered that only two years ago 
an American financier, Mr. Morgan 
Shuster, designated by our Govern- 
ment to take charge of the Persian 
treasury, was trying to rid Persia of 
the Russian troops in Azerbaijan. 
One of the first acts of the Turks on 
entering the war was to clean the 
Russians out of this province as far 
at Tabriz, and they have not, in spite 
of their reported victories, succeeded 
yet in getting back again. From Uru- 
miah we have little information ex- 
cept that the 10,000 refugees in the 
Presbyterian mission are in dire 


need and the deaths have at times 
averaged forty a day. A general mas- 


sacre of the native Christians in this 
vicinity is still feared, altho the Otto- 
man Government has assured Am- 
bassador Morgenthau, in response to 
his urgent inquiries, that there is 
no danger. 


Evidence has been pro- 
cured which indicates 
the existence of a plot to 
cause a controversy between our 
Government and Great Britain con- 
cerning the alleged delivery of sup- 
plies to British cruisers from the 
port of New York. An ‘investigation 
was made by Collector Malone, who 
inspected the harbor waters at night, 
going about on a destroyer. So far as 
can be learned, he was at first in- 
clined to believe that several tug- 
boats and their crews had been hired 
to carry the supplies, and that the 
work was being done under the direc- 
tion of agents of the British Govern- 
ment. 

But the emphatic assertions of 
the British. Consul General, Sir 
Courtenay Bennett, that not a pound 
of supplies had been procured from 
this portand that his Government was 
in no way connected with the situa- 
tion discovered by Collector Malone, 
caused further inquiry, which tend- 
ed to show that the project had beer 
devised by Great Britain’s enemies. 
The boats and men had been hired, 
and they were told that they were to 
carry supplies to the British cruis- 
ers, but then there was delay and 
steps were taken which could not fail 
to bring the plans to the knowledge 
of the authorities. The evidence is 
not complete, but it indicates that 
those who did the work were agents, 
not of Great Britain, but of her ene- 
mies. 

Time for the completion of repairs 
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MAKING SNOW HOUSES IN REAL EARNEST 


The German “snow battalion” in the Vosges starting to build a shelter which will be used as 
temporary quarters 


on the German auxiliary cruiser 
“Prinz Eitel Friedrich” expired on 
the 7th and she decided to remain at 
Newport News. She was formally in- 
terned there until the end of the war. 
Her commander professed to have 
been waiting for a German cruiser 
to come and attack the British cruis- 
ers lying in wait for him, and thus 
to help him to reach the open sea. 
This internment left only one Ger- 
man rover at large, the “Kronprinz 
Wilhelm,” and she came into the har- 
bor at Newport News on the 11th, 
needing coal and provisions. Her 
commander said she had captured 
and destroyed fourteen ships of the 


‘Allies and one Norwegian vessel. 


Probably she will be interned. 

Germany has consented to pay for 
the American ship “William P. 
Frye,” which was destroyed in Janu- 
ary last by the “Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich.” Such a settlement was ex- 
pected. 


: When Congress ap- 
Alaska’s New opriated $35,000,000 

Railroad for the construction 
of a railroad in Alaska by the Gov- 
ernment it made a broad grant of 
power to the President concerning 
the selection of the route and the 
control of the project. There are now 
two railroads going northward from 
the southern coast. One, 132 miles 
long, starts at Cordova and is used 
mainly in connection with the copper 
mines. It is owned by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the Guggenheim syndicate. 
The other, the Alaska Northern, sev- 
enty-one miles long, extends from 
Seward, on Resurrection Bay, to the 
head of Turnagain Bay. Some time 
ago it was sold in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and came under control of 
banking interests in Toronto. This 
road our Government has bought for 
$1,150,000, and it will be the south- 
ern part of the Government’s line. 
The President announced last week 
that the route had been selected. It 
includes the existing road from Sew- 
ard to Turnagain Bay, and extends 
from that point northward to Fair- 
banks, on the Tanana River, the en- 
tire length of it being 471 miles. 
From Turnagain Bay a branch thir- 
ty-one miles long, to the Matanuska 
coal field, will be constructed. The 
cost of the project will be $26,800,- 
000. 

It is expected that forty miles of 
the road will be constructed this 
year. The work is to be done under 
the direction of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission, whose chair- 
man is W. C. Edes. The road will be 
of standard gage. While it will serve 
two coal fields, it will also open large 
tracts of agricultural land to settle- 
ment and facilitate prospecting. 
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which will probably bring gold de- 
posits to light. Eventually it will be 
extended to the Yukon. The coal of 
the Matanuska field is high-grade bi- 
tuminous, acceptable to the navy. In 
the Navana field there is much lig- 


nite of high quality, which will be . 


used in the territory. Townsites 
ialong the line have been withdrawn. 
The President has given orders that 
measures shall be taken to preserve 
the health of the workmen employed, 
with provision for a in 
case of accident. 


The city election in. Chi- 
cago on the 6th excited 
much interest in other 
parts of the country because women 
were to vote there in a mayoralty 
election for the first time, and also 
for the reason that an appeal had 
been made to race feeling in its rela- 
tion to-the Great War. The Republi- 
can candidate, William Hale Thomp- 
son, was elected by a plurality ex- 
ceeding 130,000, the largest - ever 
known in a Chicago election. His op- 
ponent, Robert M. Sweitzer, suffered 
on account of the publication of a 
circular in which many prominent 
Germans and Austrians, over their 
signatures, urged Germans, Austri- 
ans and Hungarians to vote for him 
as an indorsement of Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s war policies. On the circulars 
were pictures of the Kaiser and Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. This was re- 
sented by many American voters. 

Of the women registered, eighty- 
six per cent, or 234,309, went to the 
polls, and sixty-three per cent of this 
number voted for Thompson. Votes 
were cast by 426,347 men. 


Chicago’s 
Election 


Street car service in 
Auburn, New York, 
and on one or two 
interurban lines was discontinued 
last week owing to a strike of un- 


Street Railway 
Strikes 


. usual character. It originated in a 


quarrel between two unions, the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees and 
the Brotherhood of Electric Train- 
men. The first of these began the 
strike to force recognition of the as- 
sociation by the Empire United Rail- 
ways Company, which owns many 
city and interurban lines in Central 
and Western New York, and which 
has contracts with the Brotherhood. 
These contracts the Empire Company 
would not abrogate. There were com- 
plications, owing to the attitude of 
another company which controls 
street lines in several cities, a ma- 
jority of the Empire Company’s lines 
being interurban. With this other 
company the Empire has a traffic 
agreement permitting the Empire’s 
cars to use the other company’s 
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myers 4 UP ENERGY FOR THE TABERNACLE .- 


Billy Sunday and ““Ma” 
and Paterson A 


wing the medicine ball in the brief interval between the Philadelphia 
~~ gue constant care to keep in training has much to do with 


his effectiveness 


tracks in certain cities. This com- 
pany, the New York State Railways, 
appeared to be in sympathy with the 
strikers, and took measures to pre- 
vent use of its tracks by the Empire 
cars. Whereupon the courts granted 
an injunction against such action in 


Syracuse, and injunctions elsewhere 


were expected. 

It was said at the end of the week 
that the injunctions would cause 
such an extension of the strike that 
street car service would be paralyzed 
in Buffalo, Rochester and several 
other cities. The State’s Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration sought to 
promote conciliation, but there was a 
prospect that the strike would be ef- 
fective thruout a large part of the 
state and involve many thousands. 

A strike of the street railway men 
at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and 
thru the Wyoming Valley was in 
force for nine days. Then arbitration 
was accepted and the men returned 
to work. They ask for an increase of 
wages, 


The long trial of a 


- group of prominent 
Election Frauds men in Porte 


Haute, Indiana, for election 
frauds ended on the 6th, when 
all of the twenty-seven defend- 
ants, one of whom is Donn M. Rob- 
erts, mayor of the city, were found 
guilty. About two weeks after the 
November election, a Federal grand 
jury began an investigation. In the 
last week of December, 126 men were 
indicted, and 116 of these were ar- 
rested. The remaining ten have not 
been found. Of those arrested, 
eighty-nine pleaded guilty and twen- 


Terre Haute 


ty-seven went to trial. Testimony dis- 
closed bribery, perjury, false imper- 
sonation, repeating, falsification of 
the returns and other offenses. Those 
found guilty were the leaders of the 
Democratic party in the city and 
county. 

Among them are Mayor Roberts, 
who was a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor; Eli 
H. Redman, declared elected circuit 
judge of the county; Elmer E, Tal- 
bott, city comptroller; Dennis Shea, 
sheriff of the county; Maurice 
Walsh, county sealer of weights and 
measures and treasurer of campaign 
funds; Harry S. Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the Board of Public Works; 
John M. Masselink, city inspector of 
weights and measures, and formerly 
a member of the legislature; Thomas 
B. Smith, city judge; George Ehren- 
hardt, member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Works; Edward R, Driscoll, sec- 
retary of the County Democratic 
Committee; William S. Crockett, su- 
perintendent of the city crematory; 
three gamblers, two saloon keepers 
and two bartenders. The jury was 
composed of ten farmers, an insur- 
ance agent and a druggist. The pros- 


-ecutor was the Federal District At- 


torney, Frank C. Dailey. Jurisdiction 
was claimed by the Federal Govern- 
ment because the election was one at 
which votes were cast for a Senator 
of the United States and a member 
of Congress. 


For a time there were 
conflicting reports 
about a battle between 
the forces of General Obregon and 
those of General Villa in the vicinity 


The War in 
Mexico 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE RED CROSS 


Facing the White House and in architectural harmony with it, is to stand the Red Cross Home, an $800,000 building “built by the Government of 
the United States and -patriotic citizens as a memorial to the women of the North and the women of the South, held in loving memory by a now 
united eountry, and that their labors to mitigate the sufferings of the sick and wounded in war may be forever perpetuated this memorial is dedi- 


cated to the service of the American Red Cross Society.” 


At a time when war and the alleviation of its horrors claim an unusual share of our atten- 


tion this tribute to the work of American women in our own great war and this aid to increased efficiency for the work of American men and 
women in the present war is of particular interest and importance. The cornerstone of the new Red Cross Home has Ry: been laid by President 


Woodrow Wilson and an address on its significance given by Former President William Howard Taft. The idea of a 


ceived by Captain James C. Sc 


ross, 


Cross memorial was con- 
Mabel Board- 


rymser, of New York, who made the first donation to the fund, and has been ably hethered by Miss 


man, chairman of the national relief board and executive director of the American Red C who was the moving spirit in bringing the matter 


to the attention of Congress, in choosing the site, and in supervising the designs and the arrangment of the interior 


of Irapunto, which is half way be- 
tween the Mexican capital and Gua- 
dalajara. Villa had failed to capture 
Matamoras, and had temporarily 
given up his movement against Tam- 
pico, because the advance of Obregon 
northward, with 20,000 men, must 
first be checked. There was a battle, 
but it appears that many lies about 
it were told. Carranza sent word to 
Washington that Villa had been 
whipped, that his cavalry had been 
“wiped out,” and that he had lost 
2000 men. Probably Carranza was 
misled by Obregon. The latter’s tele- 
gram was published. In it he said 
that the battle line was nine miles 
long; that the fighting continued for 
twenty-seven hours; that he pursued 
Villa’s retreating army thirty miles 


over fields covered by dead and. 


wounded, and that Villa lost much 
ammunition. 

A day or two later it was known 
that Obregon, and not Villa, had been 
defeated; that Obregon had retreat- 
ed, and that his forces were in a per- 
ilous position. The true story came 
from Villa and was confirmed by 
George C, Carothers, the agent of 
our Government, who was with Villa. 
The latter said that the decisive bat- 
tle had not yet been fought, and that 
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Obregon was striving to break the 
circle which he (Villa) had placed 
around him. Our Government said 
that Obregon had retreated. With his 
army he was in the city of Celaya on 
the 11th, and Villa was urging him 
to come out and fight, in order that 
the people of the city might not suf- 
fer from bombardment. Villa sent 
four foreign consuls to him with this 
message. 

There was some fighting on the 
border last week. Bullets fell in the 
residential districts of Brownsville, 
but Carranza’s men were not driven 
from Matamoras. In Sinaloa, south 
of Mazatlan, there was a two-days’ 
battle between the Carranzistas and 
the Villistas, but the result was not 
reported. 


a Both the foreign and 
Shane the American owners 
of mines in the Du- 

rango district complain that new 
rules made by Villa cannot be obeyed 
and that they are in danger of losing 
their property, because the penalty 
is confiscation. Our Government has 
sent a protest to Villa. Carranza has 
declined to assist in neutralizing the 
capital and the railroad to Vera 
Cruz, as suggested by our Govern- 


ment, altho Villa and Zapata con- 
sented. Duval West, President Wil- 
son’s personal representative, has 
gone from Vera Cruz to the capital, 
intending to remain there ten days. 

General Huerta sent by wireless to 
a New York newspaper the following 
message: “I have no plans. Only a 
pleasure trip. I greet your land of 
liberty.” It was expected that he 
would go ashore at New York and 
would meet there Felix Diaz. Both 
Villa and Carranza asked our Gov- 
ernment to prevent him from land- 
ing. They asserted that he was plan- 
ning a new revolutionary movement, 
with the help of rich Mexican exiles. 

Villa’s agency in Washington has 
published a reply to the criticisms of 
Cardinal Gibbons and others con- 
cerning the treatment of Catholics 
and the Catholic Church by the revo- 
lutionists. The substance of it is that 
the Church will not be molested if it 
keeps out of politics. Merchants in 
Monterey protest against a second 
tax levied by Villa, asserting that the 
money is used for the army and not 
for the poor. But there is much suf- 
fering in the city, where hundreds 
are said to be starving, and it is re- 
ported that Villa has given aid to 
several thousand. 















WHEN INDIA FIGHTS FOR ENGLAND 


BY BASANTA KOOMAR ROY 


FTER many centuries troops 
A» come from Asia to fight 
in Europe; this time not to 
conquer, but to defend the homes and 


.the hearths of the French, Belgians 


and British. About 100,000 of India’s 
best soldiers are already in Europe 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
the Allies against the Germans and 
Austrians. 

The Indian troops entered Europe 
thru Marseilles. There were stalwart 
Sikhs and ferocious Gurkhas, bold 
Pathans and handsome Rajputs— 
but mostly Sikhs and Gurkhas. The 
native Indian force at home has been 
considerably weakened; but it is sig- 
nificant that not a single British sol- 
dier has been taken out of India. 
The Indian princes have pledged men 
and money for the defense of the 
British Empire. 

The Sikh is the flower of the 
British-Indian army and he is a fol- 
lower of Guru Nanak. When Martin 
Luther was preaching the gospel of 
reformation in Germany, Guru Na- 
nak was preaching another gospel of 
reformation in the Punjab, the land 
of the five rivers in northern India. 
Nanak’s crusade was against the ex- 
isting bigotry of caste, idolatry and 
other superstitions of Brahmanism. 
His message was one of harmony 
among all religions, especially be- 
tween Hinduism and Mohammedan- 
ism. The Sikh was a peace-loving 
farmer or artizan, but the tyranny 
of the Moghuls under Aurangzeb, 
who executed Tegh Singh, a Sikh 











The mixing of the races which 
makes this war the most perplex- 
ingly cosmopolitan of all history is 
not the least significant phase of 
the Great War. The bringing to 
European soil of many troops from 
British India, bitterly resented by 
the Teutonic allies, has a double 
significance, for while they are do- 
ing good service in France they 
are still playing their part in Eng- 
land’s troublesome Indian problem. 
Mr. Roy, a graduate of Calcutta 
University and a magazine writer 
of long standing; is in a posi- 
tion to treat both aspects of the 
Indian expedition—THE EDITOR. 




















Guru, converted this peaceful people 
into a military confederacy under 
Guru Govind Singh. And it gained 
so much in power that the British 
had to fight many battles before they 
could ultimately subdue the Sikhs, 
and that primarily by the treachery 
of a Sikh general. 

The Punjab was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1849. Since that 
time the British have lavishly re- 
cruited from the Sikhs for India’s 
army. Stout, stalwart and _ thick- 
boned, hardy, courageous and obedi- 
ent, the Sikh makes the best soldier 
in the British army. He is steady in 
victory and in defeat. He would 
rather die at his post than yield an 
inch of ground. He is fond of coloniz- 
ing; and it is mostly the Sikhs that 
have colonized in Canada—a colon- 
ization that has been a source of so 


much trouble and imperial complica- 
tions. Wherever he goes, a good Sikh 
never gives up his long hair, turban 
and iron bracelet. He would rather 
part with his head than with his 
hair, such is his faith in his Guru 
whose Sikh (the word means disci- 
ple) he is. 

The Sikh soldier has proven to be 
a tried friend of the British in more 
wars than one, both at home and 
abroad. But indubitably the best 
service he rendered to the British 
was at the time of the Sepoy revolu- 
tion of 1857-58. At a time when the 
British Empire and British prestige 
in the East was tottering to its very 
foundation, it was the Sikh soldier 
who saved the day and reconquered 
his, own country for the British. 
Revolutionary India curst the Sikh, 
but the Sikh felt satisfied in the 
thought that he had done his 
duty. But a change has come in the 
feeling of the Sikhs in general, owing 
to the short-sighted and suicidal pol- 
icy of the British colonists, especial- 
ly those of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The retired Sikh soldier who 
has come home after being insulted 
in Canada has lost all faith in the 
British sense of justice; he now looks 
upon all the promises of citizenship 
in the empire as empty platitudes. So 
he has spread discontent in the Brit- 
ish army thru his friends and rela- 
tives—so much so that the British 
thought it wise to take most of them 
out of India to be blown into eternity 
by the huge German cannons. At 

















THE FIRST DETACHMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS TO REACH THE FRANCO-BELGIAN BATTLE LINE 
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Paul Thompson 


THE GURKHA’S KURKI 
The weapon with which he slits a tiger’s throat 


or ends an enemy’s life 
least this is the version which the 
Indian nationalist wants us to be- 
lieve. 

The Gurkha soldier is of Mongol- 
ian type. He looks more like a Jap- 
anese than like a Hindustanee. His 
tenacity of purpose is like that of a 
bulldog. Short, chubby and sinewy, 
the Gurkha is strong and fearless. 
His racial weapon is kurki, a heavy 
curved knife. While in his mountain- 
ous home in Nepaul, he often encoun- 
ters tigers in the jungles. But he 
would never run away from a tiger, 
no matter how large or how fero- 
cious. He takes his stand with his 
kurki in hand, and when the tiger is 
about to pounce upon him he steps a 
few feet aside, and holds his weapon 
in such a way as to cut the tiger’s 
throat in two. With such a spirit 
within him he makes a perfect sol- 
dier, but he is rather slow-witted. 

Th> word Gurkha means protector 
of cows. The people that use the 
name claim descent from the Raj- 
puts of Chitore, Rajputana. They 
were driven out of their native prov- 
ince by the Mohammedan conquer- 
ors, and settled in the mountainous 
districts around Kumaon, They soon 
assumed an aggressive attitude, and 
sought expansion of territory on all 
sides. They, too, clashed with the 
British and fought what is known 
in history as the Gurkha War of 
1814. The Treaty of Segauli checked 
their territorial expansion. Nepaul, 
the kingdom of the Gurkhas, is still 
independent of the British Raj. But, 


by a treaty, the British Government 
in India is allowed to recruit about 
20,000 soldiers from among the 
Gurkhas. 

The Gurkha soldier is still faith- 
ful to the British in spirit. Wher- 
ever there is an act of high-handed- 
ness that is to be done to suppress 
the spirit of new nationalism in In- 
dia, the Gurkha is employed, and he 
acts like a veritable fanatic in his 
attacks on men, women and children. 

The military organization that 
binds the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, 
the English, Highlanders and the 
Irish, the Mohammedans and the 
Mahrattas in one Indian army is 
noteworthy. It was over the reor- 
ganization of this army that Lord 
Curzon and Lord Kitchener fought. 
In the fight Curzon had to resign, 
and the military in India was freed 
from all control ‘of the civil. 

The entire military force in India 
is divided into a northern and a 
southern army. There are 76,000 
British and 164,000 Indian soldiers 
and officers. Besides the regular army 
there are volunteers of European or 
Eurasian extraction. An educated 
man of India is not allowed to enlist 
as a volunteer or a soldier, He is not 
trusted. A Bengali can never enter 
the army as a soldier. 

The relative status of the Indian 
and British troops in India is dis- 
cussed by the Indian statesmen in 
season and out of season. A constant 
agitation is going on in India to 
raise the position of the Indian 


troops. Ever since the days of the 
Sepoy mutiny of 1857-58, the lot of 
the Sepoy has been worse than be- 
fore the revolution. He is looked 
upon with suspicion. His loyalty is 
doubted. He is made to feel that he 
is inferior to his British comrade. 
The proportionate numerical 
strength of the Sepoys has been di- 
minished. More British soldiers have 
been imported into India to add to 
the burden of taxation of the over- 
taxed and poverty-stricken country. 

Most of the “lines” in which the 
Sepoy is made to live are not fit for 
human habitation, and there is little 
or no provision for his entertain- 
ment; whereas the British soldier is 
quartered in comfortable “barracks” 
and ample provision is made for his 
playgrounds, gymnasiums and bil- 
liard rooms. The Sepoy is not en- 
trusted with the rifles of latest model 
with which the British soldiers are 
armed. For the same service, and in 
many instances for better service, 
the Sepoy is paid much less than 
the British soldier. The Briton 
receives about $25 to the Sepoy’s 
$4. 

But the most objectionable fea- 
ture of the military system in India 
lies in the fact that the Sepoy, no 
matter how long he has served in the 
army, no matter how marked may be 
his military capacity, no matter how 
many battles he has fought for Eng- 
land, both at home and abroad, no 
matter how many scars of wounds 
he bears, can never be a commissioned 
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WOUNDED INDIANS ENJOYING A CHARACTERISTIC 
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INDIAN TROOPS HAVE HARD WORK KEEPING WARM 
Braziers in the trenches have been provided to keep these soldiers of a warmer country from frostbite 


officer in the army. All his life he 
has to wear the badge of inferiority 
to much younger and inferior mili- 
tary men from England. In India to- 
day, out of 1500 commissioned offi- 
cers, 1500 are British. Writing in 
the London India of November 20, 
1914, Mr. Ashraf Ali, a Mohammed- 
an, called this Anglo-Saxon anomaly 
“a festering sore that rankles in all 
Indian hearts.” 

The wonderful machinery of the 
British-Indian army that not only 
protects India from foreign inva- 
sions but is kept and freely used to 
defend the entire British Empire, is 
necessarily a costly thing. India’s 
land, which is mostly owned by the 
Government, furnishes the bulk of 
India’s revenue. The land revenue is 
about $105,483,500, and the military 
expenditure is about $98,230,000. 
Our leaders of thought have, for 
many years, been agitating against 
this exorbitant military charge. 
They demand money for the opening 
of free schools, as they also demand- 
ed it for more irrigation works for 
the prevention of recurring famines 
in India. And, again, they claim that 
when the Indian army is kept and 
used for the defense of the Empire 
thruout the world, it is meet that 
the British “home” Government 
should pay a part of its expenses. 
In its dispatch of March 25, 1890, 
the British-Indian Government it- 
self thus confest: “Millions of money 
have been spent on increasing the 


army in India, on armaments, and 
on fortifications to provide for the 
security of India, not against do- 
mestic enemies, or to prevent the in- 
vasions of the warlike peoples of ad- 
joining countries, but to maintain 
the supremacy of British power in 
the East.” To give a few specific in- 
stances, it was India—poor, starv- 
ing India—that paid the expenses 
of England’s first Afghan war of 
1834-42, of the China war of 1839- 
40, of the Persian war of 1856, of 
the Abyssinian war of 1867-68, of 
the Perak expedition of 1875, of the 
second Afghan war of 1878-80, of 
the Egyptian war of 1882, and of 
the Soudan war of 1896. And it is 
certainly true that many millions are 
being and would be spent from In- 
dia’s exchequer to pay England’s 
bills for the present European war. 

In spite of all their grievances 
the Indian troops in Europe are 
fighting well, and the British Gov- 
ernment and people are grateful to 
India for what she is now doing for 
England. But it is only fair that the 
British public should be allowed to 
know of the valor of the Indian 
troops that are fighting in the bat- 
tlefields of Europe—troops that are 
giving their lives for England in 
this day of her dire national peril. 
It is indeed pathetic that the British 
censor does not allow the British 
press to publish anything about the 
Indian troops in Europe. “People at 
home,” explains Mr. Robert Blatch- 


ford, an English war correspondent 
in France, in the Weekly Dispatch 
of London, “are hungry for news of 
the Indian troops, but I was not so 
much as allowed to mention them.” 

There is a method in this madness 
of the British statesmen. Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, editor of the London Invest- 
ors’ Review, thus touches the prob- 
lem to the very core when he writes 
in his paper: “The Indians are fight- 
ing with us loyally, with the bravery 
characteristic of their warlike races, 
and they look to get the credit for 
that loyalty as they will by and by 
look for the reward which is their 
due. India is fighting for home rule 
quite as much as for us; do not let 
us ignore the fact, or by our conduct 
make it harder to satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of the Indian people 
when peace has been restored.” It is 
true that the British governmental 
policy not to allow even a passing 
mention of Indian troops in the 
British papers is directed ultimately 
against the “legitimate demands of 
the Indian people.” 

But we feel confident that, when 
peace follows this barbarous inter- 
national hecatomb, when broader 
principles of international brother- 
hood supplant the suicidal policy of 
nationalism and spread-eagle impe- 
rialism—in that day of ultimate tri- 
umph and everlasting victory 
Mother India shall get Swaraj—her 
much-coveted home rule. 

New York City 
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IN FULL SPLENDOR 
An Indian prince in dress uniform. A number 
of Maharajas have gone to the battle-line with 
the Indian troops 









































FOUR BATTLE POEMS 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


BEFORE ACTION 


I sit beside the brazier’s glow, Black lambs that frolic in the snow 
And, drowsing in the heat, Among the daffodils, 

I dream of daffodils that blow In a far orchard that I know 
And lambs that frisk and bleat— Beneath the Malvern hills. 


Next year the daffodils will blow, 
And lambs will frisk and bleat: 
But I'll not feel the brazier’s glow, 

Nor any cold or heat. 


THE QUESTION 


| wonder if the old cow died or not. 
Gey bad she was the night I left, and sick. 

Dick reckoned she would mend. He knows a lot-— 
At least he fancies so himself, does Dick. 


Dick knows a lot. But maybe I did wrong 
To leave the cow to him, and come away. 
Over and over like a silly song 
These words keep bumming in my head all day. 


And all I think of, as I face the foe 

And take my lucky chance of being shot, 
Is this—that if I’m hit, Pll never know 

Till Doomsday if the old cow died or not. 


RAINING 


The night | left my father said: “Not sense to come in when it rains— 
“You'll go and do some stupid thing. Not sense enough for that, you’ve got. 

You’ve no more sense in that fat head You'll get a bullet through your brains, 
Than Silly Billy Witterling. Before you know, as like as not.” 


And now I’m lying in the trench 

And shells and bullets through the night 
Are raining in a steady drench, 

I’m thinking the old man was right. 


VICTORY 


I watched it oozing quietly Half-dazed, that uproar seemed to me 
Out of the gaping gash. Like some old battle-sound 

The lads thrust on to victory Heard long ago, as quietly 
With lunge and curse and crash. His blood soaked in the ground. 


The lads thrust on to victory 
With lunge and crash and shout. 
I lay and watched, as quietly 
His life was running out. 









































Brown Brothers 


EARLY SPRING 


THIS IS WHAT IT MEANS IN THE BRITISH TRENCHES 
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HEN ,the surrender of 
Przemys!] released the in- 
vesting army and relieved 


the Russians of the danger of an at- 
tack in the rear from the fortress, 
the Russians had two courses open 
to them. Should they do as they had 
done twice before in the present war, 
move on westward and attack Cra- 
cow, which if taken would let them 
into either Austria or Germany? Or 
should they turn south and scale the 
mountain rampart that encircles the 
Hungarian plain? Geography advised 
the former course. Politics the latter. 
Politics won the debate. So the Rus- 
sians, instead of following the easier 
route along the railroads and up the 
Danube valley toward Cracow, have 
undertaken the iavasion of Hungary. 

In preparation for this movement, 
which both sides anticipated would 
begin in the spring, fighting of the 
hardest kind has been carried on all 
winter in the passes of the Carpathi- 
ans. Of the details of this fighting 
we have heard little and know less. 
No knowledge of mathematics beyond 
the ability to add is necessary to 
warn the attentive reader that the 
reports from Vienna and Petrograd 
are not to be taken at their face 
value. But if the claims of victory 
and the numbers of slain and cap- 
tured are to be received with cau- 
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THE INVASION OF HUNGARY 


a wedge into the heart of Hungary 


CROSSING THE CARPATHIANS 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RUSSIAN INVASION OF HUNGARY 


tion no such incredulity need attach 
to stories of the suffering and hero- 
ism of the troops who attacked or 
defended the redoubts which com- 
mand the deep defiles. Those who 
have tried making their way thru 
felled timberland in winter time will 
best appreciate what it would be if 
the smooth white surface of a snow- 
bank concealed a pitfall, if the mov- 
ing of a branch might touch off a 
mine, if barbed wire were stretched 
between the trees, if bear-traps and 
wolf-traps had been set for men, if 
sharpshooters lurked beneath the. 
evergreen boughs and a battery was 
concealed behind a crag. But the story 
of these terrible months of incessant 
conflict has yet to be told. We must 
rely upon our imaginations to recon- 
struct the scene, for there are no 
American correspondents in this re- 
gion and photographs are rare and 
unsatisfactory. Altho several hun- 
dred thousand of our fellow citizens 
have come from Galicia, Hungary, 
Bukovina and Rumania, yet they do 
not contribute to the knowledge of 
the American reader and this is one 
of the few parts of Europe that have 
not been overrun by our tourists. 
Yet the European traveler in 
search of health, hunting, scenery or 
society finds the Carpathians most 
attractive and in the summer time 





The Russians have partial. or entire control of the four main roads leading thru the Carpathian range, Dukla, Lupkow, Uzsok and Beskid 
(or Vereczke) passes. This*gives the invading forces a Base of nearly a hundred miles on the crest of the Carpathians from which to project 





it is hard to get rooms in the fash- 
ionable and expensive hotels in the 
High Tatra. This is not “high” from 
the American point of view. Our 
Westerners would call its highest 
peak a mere foothill since it is 
only 8737 feet above the sea. But 
in beauty and wild grandeur the 
Rockies or the Alps have little to com- 
pare with these pine forests, precipi- 
tous hights and deep-set tarns, “the 
eyes of the sea” as they are called, 
reminding us of Jokai’s sweetheart. 

The Russians naturally do not pro- 
pose to invade Hungary thru the 
heart of the mountains, but have di- 
rected their attack at the lowest part 
of the watershed which lies between 
the High Tatra and the East Beskids. 
Here the elevation does not exceed 
three thousand feet and there are 
three passes thru which railroads 
run from Galicia to Hungary. The 
most easterly of these is Beskid (or 
Vereczke) Pass with an altitude of 
2680 feet, and a tunnel of more than 
a mile. Next comes Uzsok Pass, 1845 
feet, then Lupkow Pass, and beyond 
is Dukla Pass, which has no railroad 
but thru which the Russians have 
made their way to Bartfeld, or 
Bartfa. This, the first Russian con- 
quest in Hungary, is a town of 6000 
inhabitants. The names mentioned in 
the daily news are unfamiliar and 
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confusing, but a glance at a relief 
map shows that the invasion of Hun- 
gary amounts to this: the Russians 
have crost the watershed by follow- 
ing up the tributaries of the San and 
following down the tributaries of the 
Theiss. 

For defense Hungary has depend- 
ed upon Nature, so once within this 
mountain bulwark the Russians have 
a clear road to Budapest except for 
such field forces as may be inter- 
posed. These will be outnumbered in 
any case and are hardly likely to 
prove any more successful in with- 
standing the invading hosts in Hun- 
gary than they have been in Ga- 
licia. 

But an army in the heart of Hun- 
gary is likely to be a deathblow to 
that curious congeries of diverse na- 
tionalities which has been gathered 
in the course of a thousand years 
under the Hapsburg crown. “Austria 
is not a state; it is a government.” 
If one should put his five finger-tips 
upon the map of Europe anywhere 
and undertake to make a nation of 
what he had chanced to touch he 
would not have a more impossible 
task than has the aged and unfortu- 
nate Francis Joseph. Without speci- 
fying all his various titles we may 
say that the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy consists of the 

Kingdom of Bohemia 

Kingdom of Dalmatia 

Kingdom of Galicia and Lodomeria 

Grand-Duchy of Cracow 

Archduchy of Austria 

Duchy of Salzburg 

Duchy of Styria 

Duchy of Carinthia 


Duchy of Carniola 
Duchy of Bukovina 




















“NOT A STATE, MERELY A GOVERNMENT” 


Margravate of Moravia 
Duchy of Upper and Lower Silesia 
County Palatine of Tirol 
Territory of Vorarlberg 
Margravate of Istria 
County Palatine of Goritz-Gradisca 
Town and District of Trieste 
Kingdom of Hungary 
Province of Croatia 
Province of Slavonia 
Town and District of Fiume 

‘ Province of Bosnia 
Province of Herzegovina. 


These heterogeneous elements have 
never been brought together by con- 
quest or a common interest. They 
have no bond of union except that of 
the single sovereign to whom they 
have fallen by the chance of inher- 
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THE GATEWAY OF THE CARPATHIANS 


Uzsok Pass is the pass which the Russians are now trying hardest to gain, for it lies on the 
most direct route between Lemberg or Lvov and Budapest. The railroad seen in the picture 
crosses the great divide at Uzsok by means of numerous zigzags and six tunnels 


itance and matrimonial alliance. The 

method of national expansion pecu- 

liar to Austria found expression in 

the twelfth century in the couplet: 

Bella gerant fortes tu felix Austria 
nube, wich 

Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna 
Venus, 

which we may venture to Anglicize: 


The brave wax great by wars; 
You, happy Austria, wed, 

For they to dominion by Mars, 
You by Venus are led. 

But it may well be questioned 
whether Austria was indeed “happy” 
in this peaceful process of empire- 
building instead of the fires of war 
and affliction thru which other na- 
tions have been fused into one. The 
twelve million Germans would rather 
belong to Germany. The ten million 
Magyars want to rule themselves and 
the other peoples living with them. 
The eight million Bohemians and 
Slovaks, the four million Ruthenians 
and the million Slovenes incline to- 
ward Russia. The five million Poles 
want independence. The three mil- 
lion Rumanians want annexation 
with Rumania, the five and a half 
million Serbs and Croats annexation 
to Serbia and the million Italians an- 
nexation to Italy. It would seem that 
under this condition of internal 
strain the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy must fly into fragments at a 
touch like a Prince Rupert’s drop. 

The Russians have invaded the 
Kingdom of Hungary. What the Em- 
pire of Austria looks like alone may 
be seen by the outline map published 
herewith. Its lack of geographical 
coherency is symbolic of its lack of 
deeper unity. The parts do not seem 
to belong together—and they do not 
seem likely to stay together much 
longer. 




















THE WORLD OVER 

















Telephoning to Moving Trains 


Between a moving train and a rail- 
road station twenty-seven miles apart 
telephone conversations have been 
proved possible. The train was the 
Lackawanna Limited and the wireless 
station was at Binghamton, New York. 

Four months have been spent in ex- 
perimenting with the new DeForest 
radio telephone, and the final results 
are said to be so satisfactory that a 
wide application of these instruments to 
passenger trains of the Lackawanna 
system will follow shortly. Mr. L. B. 
Foley, superintendent of telegraphs of 
this railroad, advocated the use of wire- 
less telegraphy on trains for a number 
of years and in the early part of 1914 
the idea was given a trial. The results 
of this experiment were so successful 
that he determined to give the wireless 
telephone a similar test. 

The problem of telephoning to and 
from fast trains was put before Dr. 
Lee DeForest. The task was no easy 
one, as heretofore the wireless tele- 
phone has been one of the most unrelia- 
ble devices imaginable. Instead of fol- 
lowing along the lines of the old wire- 
less telephone, Dr. DeF crest set about 
devising an instrument which would 
eliminate the principal objection to the 


old type—the difficulty of adjusting the 
oscillator by means of which the pow- 
erful electric currents carrying the 
voice are sent thru the air. In accom- 
plishing his object, he has discarded the 
direct current arc in favor of a device 
known as the quenched gap into which 
is fed alternating current at an ex- 
tremely high frequency. The quenched 
gap once adjusted requires no further 
attention, and is locked to prevent tam- 
pering. 

The new telephone was first installed 
in the Lackawanna wireless station at 
Scranton, and the voice of the speaker 
at the transmitter was clearly distin- 
guishable on the train as far distant as 
fifty-two miles. In this test the train 
was traveling at the rate of over fifty 
miles an hour. This experiment proved 
that wireless conversation could be 
heard above the noise of the train, and 
an equipment was accordingly installed. 
Altho twenty-seven miles is the great- 
est distance at which an exchange of 
conversation has been held, much 
greater distances will be possible when 
several minor difficulties are overcome. 

The telephone is located in a’ small 
booth at the end of the smoking car, 
while the special dynamo which sup- 
plies the powerful currents for the 
transmitter is located in the baggage 

















Lackawanna Railroad 


THE TELEPHONE STATION ON BOARD THE TRAIN 
It occupies a small booth at the end of the smoking car. The antenna consists of four wires 
carried along the roofs of four cars. Messages have been caught on the train from a distance 
of fifty-two miles, and at twenty-seven miles from the stationary base the operator on the train 
has been able to talk back 
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coach. The antenna consists of four 
wires suspended by insulators along the 
roofs of four cars. 

Altho for the private use of passen- 
gers the cost of using the wireless 
*phone will not amount to a great deal 
more than ordinary long distance 
charges, the chief purpose, of course, 
will be for despatching and directing 
the movements of trains. 

Railroads thruout the country have 
already shown some interest in the ap- 
plication of the wireless telephone to 
railroad trains, especially in freight 
service. According to estimates made by 
the Lackawanna, each unnecessary stop 
that a long, heavy freight train is now 
compelled to make represents a loss to 
the road of from $20 to $30—perhaps 
$200 a day. It frequently happens that 
scheduled way-side stops of a “mani- 
fest” freight train could be avoided if 
it were possible to telephone orders to 
the train crew, when under full speed, 
and at a reasonable estimate of cost 
the saving in operating expenses would 
be considerable. 








Butter from the Post Office 


The efforts of the Government postal 
authorities to stir up traffic in food 
products between the farm and city 
homes have been consistently energetic 
ever since last spring when the move- 
ment was started in Washington. By 
means of circulars, printed and dis- 
tributed at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, many thousand city housewives 
have been placed in commercial touch 
with farmers of their community. The 
latest available figures show that 
Washington, for instance, has devel- 
oped a traffic in eggs, butter, fruit, 
poultry and other farm produce 
amounting to 250 parcels per day. 
These have traveled direct from the 
farm to kitchen—with no middleman 
save Uncle Sam. This means 250 less 
sales per day for the grocers of the 
national capital. It also means 250 in- 
stances of better profit for farmers. 
Atlanta and St. Louis average over 
1000 packages per week; San Francisco, 
Boston and several dozen other large 
cities a slightly smaller amount. 

In the work of bringing the farmer 
and the consumer together the authori- 
ties have gone very thoroly into this 
problem of foodstuffs distribution. Ev- 
ery possible thing has been done to 
give the farmer an equal chance to 
compete with the corner grocery on 
equal terms. Special fast auto service 
is used in many cities to effect imme- 
diate delivery of perishable goods. Re- 
frigerators have been installed in some 
post offices. The hours of delivery have 
been extended far into the night. In 
certain places a system of telephone 
calls keeps housewives informed of the 
arrival of packages. 

The most remarkable step taken in 
this important movement, however, has 
been the issuance of a price-list by 
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Postmaster Otto Praeger of Washing- 
ton. In reality it is a mail order catalog, 
put out by the Federal Government in 
behalf of its farmers. Lists of produ- 
cers and the various goods which they 
offer for sale are set forth, definitely 
priced, in a twelve-page bulletin dis- 
tributed to Washington householders. 
The poorest farmer in Virginia or 
Maryland, provided he have a repu- 
tation for honesty in the eyes of the 
compilers of the bulletin, can have his 
wares advertised and called to the at- 
tention of Washington’s housewife aris- 
tocracy without a penny of cost. 

The bulletin proved of immense 
help to a great number of the farmers 
in the neighboring states of Maryland 
and Virginia, and even disposed of 
whole season’s crops for Pennsylvania 
producers. 


Made in U. S. A. 


To supplant “Made in Germany” in 
the mind of the world and his wife by 
“Made in U. S. A.” as a token of qual- 
ity and usefulness in manufactured ar- 
ticles is the present aim of American 
manufacturers. “Made in Germany” 
became world-famous without the aid 
of an eye-filling device or a uniform 
label. “Made in U. S. A.” has been re- 
inforced by a striking design chosen in 
competition from 119,000 suggested 
trademarks. It was the Detroit Board 
of Commerce—in the automobile coun- 
try—that offered a prize of $500 for 
the best suggestion. 

The design selected, in the opinion of 
the judges, closely approximates the 
specifications. “It is simple, strong and 
mechanically perfect; it is a two-color 
job which makes for economy; it easily 
can be woven in textile fabrics; it is 
so open that it will reproduce perfectly 
down to a quarter of an inch; its use 
as a stencil, stamp or metal die presents 
no difficulties, and its character is such 
that it will print satisfactorily in any 
medium or by any process. The design 
is elastic in that the name of the city 
can be omitted or widened, or con- 
tracted, without destroying or impair- 
ing the composition. The design, also, 
is thoroly American in atmosphere, 
composition and color scheme. Its merit 
of simplicity ard legibility will be a 
strong argument for its adoption and 
use on American merchandise in for- 
eign trade.” 























_ MADE TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 

H he prize-winning device for a “Made in U. S. A.” 

lubel easily reproduced and instantly recognized 

anywhere, It took the $500 offered by the Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce 
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DEATHS IN THE VICTORIOUS ARMIES IN FOUR RECENT WARS 
Note the diminishing importance of illness as a factor in the death rate of the armies. The present 
war should show a further advance in this particular 


Soy Milk 

Among the other industries upset by 
the war is the manufacture of vegeta- 
ble milk which had been started in 
France and Germany. This is made by 
grinding up the soy or soja beans to 
a fine flour, suspending this in water 
and heating. The product resembles 
milk in looks, taste and composition. It 
is rich -in protein and fat and if the 
sugar is wanted this may be added. It 
can be produced much cheaper than 
milk since an acre of ground will yield 
beans enough for ten times as much of 
this “milk” as if it were used for pas- 
turing a cow. Besides, the trouble of 
milking is done away with and any one 
who has been brought up on a farm 
knows what a chore that is. Then, too, 
there’s no danger of the tuberculosis 
bacilli that are apt to lurk in the most 
innocent looking glass of milk. 

The oil which the soy beans contain 
to the amount of some twenty per cent 
can also be used as a butter substitute 
in various ways. In fact, we have in 
soy the raw material for synthetic food 
products whose value we have hardly 
begun to appreciate. Except for those 
who patronize Chinese restaurants and 
learn to like soy sauce on their rice 
Americans hardly make any use of it. 
England imports about ten million dol- 
lars’ worth in ordinary years, tho what 
they use it for is something of a mys- 
tery unless it goes into that unknown 
compound beloved of:the British palate 
and none other, Worcestershire sauce. 
The native heath of the soy bean is 
Manchuria, and China exports thirty 
million dollars’ worth a year. But there 
is no reason why the United States 
should not raise its own soy. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has long 
urged it in vain as a profitable crop, 
not only for stock but also as a food 
for human beings. Like other legumi- 
nous plants it enriches the soil instead 


of impoverishing it. Its use as fertilizer 
and fodder is doubtless one reason why 
Americans do not take to it as a food. 








A Year of War 

In a recent issue of The American 
Underwriter Mr. Edward B. Phelps has 
presented an interesting chart, which 
we reproduce above, showing the deaths 
in four of the principal wars of the 
last half century. 

From a study of the chart it is ap- 
parent that 508,256 men lost their lives 
from armies of 2,388,637 in 109 months 
of fighting. This is the equiwalent of 
90.1 deaths per thousand soldiers per 
annum. If we assume the same mortal- 
ity rate for the present great European 
war, and place the average strength of 
the combined armies in the field at 
6,000,000, we should expect 540,000 
deaths during a year of war. There are 
certain causes at work which might re- 
duce the mortality, namely, the steel- 
jacketed, high-velocity bullet, which 
may reduce the deaths from wounds, 
and the better knowledge in fighting 
disease, which is likely to reduce the 
mortality from this cause. But, on the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the fighting at present is more 
nearly constant. In our Civil War there 
was a campaign culminating in two or 
three battles followed by several 
months of comparative inactivity, 
while now the battle seems to be raging 
almost continually at some point. 

The total number of deaths among 
the males twenty years of age and over 
in the entire United States during 1914 
was probably a little more than 500,- 
000. It therefore seems quite likely that 
a year of fighting in Europe with 6,000,- 
000 men engaged will cause more deaths 
to the soldiers than will result from all 
causes among the adult male popula- 
tion of the United States—WILLIAM 
B. BAILEY, Yale University. 

















WHEN THE COMMISSARIAT BECOMES PICTURESQUE 

















Paul Thompson 
AUSTRIAN SUPPLY TRAINS IN THE FIELD IN POLAND 
Like our own prairie schooners, these white topped wagons which, on the eastern hattle front, often take the place of the motor 
lorries of the French and British, dot the plain and fit in well with the white smoke from cook-fires 
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DRIVING CATTLE TO COMMISSARY HEADQUARTERS IN GALICIA 
A sight which must be familiar enough in peace is given a touch of the fantastic by the helmeted cavalrymen who ride behind the 
taken 


peasants whose cattle have been 















































THE CHAUTAUQUA 


‘‘“THE MOST 


AMERICAN THING 


IN AMERICA”? 





} HE Chautauqua 
Idea _ permeates 
ithe fifteen thou- 
Lyceum 
Courses and three 
aithousand Chau- 
| tauquas conducted 
ME, Hin all parts of the 
tech } United States dur- 
pom} ing the year. The 
paid attendance in one year is said to 
‘have exceeded ten million persons. 
Broadly speaking, the Chautauqua is 
a summer and the Lyceum a winter 
program of similar character based 
upon the idea of providing lecture- 
education for the people in com- 
munity centers. The Lyceum originated 
in New England for winter evenings 
indoors. Chautauqua began as an all- 
day summer institute in the open air. 
Such differences persist to an apprecia- 
ble extent if one’s attention is called to 
them. Lyceum Courses consist of from 
five to twelve program events occurring 
at intervals from November to May. 
Chautauquas in open-air weather group 
program features morning, afternoon 
and evening for a number of days in 
succession, and as a rule organize sup- 
plementary attractions and activities 
for children or special groups of men 
and women in order to foster a crowd 
spirit while the Chautauqua lasts. 





















Each method has obvicus advantages 
and disadvantages compared to the 
other from the standpoint of. platform- 
ist or audience concerned about effect- 
iveness of impression. In substance 
their aim is the same. In practise they 
are complements of each other in 
spreading a type of intellectua! stimu- 
lation and wholesome entertainment. 
Indeed, communities which support Ly- 
ceum Courses in winter have proved to 
be good Chautauqua towns, and vice 
versa; and while one does not hear of 
summer Lyceum Courses, Chautauquas 
are being conducted somewhere in the 
United States rearly every month in 
the year. The booking bureaus which 
make a business of providing lecturers, 
musicians, readers and entertainers 
may be able to secure the time of cer- 
tain important personages during the 
Lyceum season who are unavailable in 
the summer vacation months, but on the 
other hand educational, congressional 
and other public celebrities are more apt 
to be available during the Chautauqua 
season. As an organize¢ tho unstand- 
ardized phase of popular education to- 
day the Lyceum and the Chautauqua 
are adaptations of the same kind of 
idea, and the Chautauqua type of con- 
centrated program has been rapidly 
gaining in favor during recent years. 

By current usage the Lyceum has 
come to be a common noun standing for 
almost any course of lectures and en- 
tertainments selected by a local or- 
ganization or committee to which a 








A department published monthly 
under the direction of Frank Cha- 
pin Bray, Chautauqua Editor of 
The Independent, and devoted to 
the peculiarly American movement 
for popular education whose many 
phases have come to be distin- 
guished by the name Chautauqua. 




















course ticket secures admission. The 
number and character of attrac- 
tions depend upon the judgment of 
the committee and the amount which 
can be guaranteed'or probably cov- 
ered by the sale of admission tickets. 
There is no fixed standard or propor- 
tion of lectures to other features. Some 
bureaus offer series of lectures or re- 
citals on the University Extension 
model as well as single addresses by 
notables. In the smaller towns a course 
is likely to consist of two lectures or 
popular addresses, two concerts, and 
an interpretative reading, a dramatic 
performance, or an evening of magic 
for the fifth feature. For such a course 
$250 to $500 is a common price and 
course tickets are sold at $2 or less. 
Churches, public halls, theaters, Y. M. 
C. A., library or public school audito- 
riums accommodate the audiences. 








By current usage also the Chautau- 
qua has become a common name for 
almost any consecutive daily program 
of lectures, addresses, readings, con- 
certs and entertainments secured by a 
local organization or committee for 
which “season” tickets are sold. Where 





REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D. 
Pastor of the Baptist Temple and president of 
Temple University, Philadelphia. He has been a 
public speaker fifty-two years and has delivered 
his best-known lecture, 

more than five thousand times 


“Acres of Diamonds,” 


assembly grounds, cottages, tents, audi- 
toriums or parked property have been 
established and maintained for Chau- 
tauqua purposes the usual form of local 
organization is a stock company or ed- 
ucational corporation not for profit. 
But Chautauquas conducted without in- 
vestment in special plants, utilizing the 
existing community facilities as the 
Lyceum Courses do, are increasing in 
number. Recently the most striking and 
effectively advertised development has 
come thru the promotion and rise of 
Circuit Chautauquas, for which the 
whole physical equipment, tent-audi- 
torium, and program complete, is fur- 
nished by a bureau, booking agency or 
association to one community after an- 
other on contract guaranteed by a local 
organization or committee. 








The Redpath Chautauqua Circuit 
System comprizes seven tent Chautau- 
qua equipments and sets of traveling 
program attractions in the hight of the 
season. The earliest Redpath Circuit 
begins at Jacksonville, Florida, in April. 
The Affiliated Lyceum Bureaus, a re- 
cent combination of seven bureaus, of- 
fers booking service of Chautauqua tal- 
ent in all parts of the country. From , 
fifty to sixty agencies or bureaus are in 
the business of booking Lyceum and 
Chautauqua program features. Some 
fifteen Circuit Chautauqua Systems are 
operated during the season. The Circuit 
Chautauquas last five to eight days in 
each community, depending upon wheth- 
er a Sunday program is included or not. 
Morning lectures, afternoon addresses 
and music, evening entertainments, are 
the rule. As many as fifty or sixty per- 
sons, including a band or company of 
dramatic players, may appear on the 
program. $2500 is a common expense 
figure. “Season” tickets sell for $2 to 
$2.50. Competition is keen between bu- 
reaus not only in securing exclusive 
lists of “talent” but in placing contracts 
for their Chautauquas in the same ter- 
ritory. Bureaus also serve as agents, 
supplying talent to many independent 
Chautauquas. Some readjustments be- 
tween the fixed traveling program plan 
and the independent local Chautauqua 
demands may be expected. 

The Chautauqua Association of Penn- 
sylvania conducts simultaneously three 
Circuits of seven-day tent Chautauquas 
in the East at low cost during the sum- 
mer season. In the spring and fall this 
association extends its season by a 
three-day Circuit of Lyceum Festivals 
—abbreviated Chautauquas without the 
tent equipment for the benefit of the 
smaller towns and villages. In Iowa, the 
independent Chautauqua Associations 
have a codperative state organization 
thru which booking and routing of pro- 
gram talent to save expenses and time 
of travel is attempted. 

For many years the winter and 
spring calendar has shown southern 
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states initiative in Chautauqua develop- 
ment alongside the Lyceum movement. 
There are established Florida Chautau- 
quas in February and March; Georgia 
Chautauquas in April, May and June; 
South Carolina, North Carolina and 
Tennessee Chautauquas between April 
and July. Winter Chautauquas in the 
North have been successfully conducted 
indoors at Binghamton and Olean, New 
York, Bradford, Pennsylvania, Bridge- 
port and Waterbury, Connecticut, and 
at Chautauqua, New York, with sup- 
plementary outdoor winter carnival 
features. 








The early Lyceum was a codperative 
cultural movement of local spirits em- 
ploying volunteer home talent for in- 
spiration and leadership. Then outside 
speakers of reputation and authority 
were secured. An era of peripatetic lec- 
turing followed in which at one time 
Major J. B. Pond’s bureau of imported 
and American celebrities led the pro- 
cession. In time the rise of University 
Extension eclipsed previous develop- 
ments, and this lecture movement in 
turn has been modified and reshaped to 
meet changing educational demands. 
Some university adaptations of Chau- 
tauqua methods we shall consider later 
in these pages. 

The early Chautauquas, scores of 
them in most of the states from coast to 
coast, patterning after the original 
Chautauqua, developed open-air Assem- 
blies of campers or cottagers gathered 
together under changed “vacation” en- 
vironment for special educational pur- 
poses. Such conditions certain local 
Chautauquas in the various states con- 
tinue to successfully provide for periods 
varying from ten days to a month or 
more. The present trend of the Chau- 
tauqua movement, however, is largely 
organized on business efficiency lines to 
take at least the Chautauqua platform 
idea into the heart of cities, towns and 
communities for community uplift pur- 
poses. Appeal is made for a rallying of 
the best elements in the community to 
the support of an inspirational and en- 
tertaining program. Specific addresses 
on “community building” are just now 
outstanding features. The methods of 
town “boosting” associated with “old 
home” week and similar celebrations 
are adopted to assure the success of the 
higher grade Chautauqua week. 








In both the Lyceum and the Chau- 
tauqua preponderance of “entertain- 
ment” has been vigorously discussed. It 
pays the freight, some say conclusively. 
It has been further justified on the plea 
that a needful service is rendered in 


carrying clean amusement to hosts of | 


people not otherwise well served. More- 
over, it cultivates taste for music and 
drama and spreads modern ideas of 
play and recreation as a proper part of 
adult education. Experienced managers 
say that few public men draw anything 
like their fee at the Chautauqua gate, 
but men and women who have done 
things, experts in church, educational, 
social and civic work are in strong de- 
mand. The problem of maintaining an 
educational standard worthy of the Ly- 


ceum and Chautauqua name is a con- 
stant one. 

One representative bureau list of 
“talent” offered for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua engagements this year contains 
149 names, 71 classed as lecturers, 41 
as musical companies, 37 as entertain- 
ers and artists. Another leading bureau 
list has 107 names, 48 of lecturers, 43 
of companies, 16 of entertainers. Among 
the best known names appear: Dr. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Dr. Hugh Black, Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Col. George W. Bain, 
Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Maud Balling- 
ton Booth, Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Vice President 
Thomas R. Marshall, Speaker Champ 
Clark, Senators Thomas P. Gore, Rob- 
ert. L. Owen and William S. Kenyon, 
Congressmen Victor Murdock and Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, Secretary of Labor 
William B. Wilson, ex-Senator Frank 
J. Cannon, ex-Governors Robert B. 
Glenn, Joseph W. Folk and Herbert S. 
Hadley, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, Professor Herbert 
L. Willett, Professor Charles Zueblin, 
Lorado Taft, Mark Sullivan, John Ken- 








THE COMING SEASON AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 


SPECIAL WEEKS 


Community Affairs...... July 5-10 
TOHBPOTRNOS 2. cciececes July 12-17 
Remaking of Contemporary 
WEE saslvcedcmnmce July 26-31 
Justice and the Courts. . August 2-7 
Music (Russian Symphony 
Orchestra) ........ August 9-14 
Recognition (Home Missions 
Institute) ........ August 16-21 
Internationalism and Chris- 
tianity (Foreign Missions 
Institute) ......+. August 23-28 


SOME SPEAKERS 


Mr. Sanford Griffith, Lieut., 
special investigator, Bel- 
eR ae ee ere July 1 

Chancellor Samuel B. McCor- 
mick, University of Pitts- 
ea eer July 4-9 

Mr. E. J. Ward, author of “The 
Social Center”......... July 5-6 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rann 
Kennedy, playwright, act- 
WE acd vienetanncoes July 19-23 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
Methodist Episcopal..July 11-16 

Mr. O. H. Benson, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture ........000. July 15 

Dean Shailer Mathews, Presi- 
dent Federal Council of 
eee August 8-13 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
President General Federa- 
tion Women’s Clubs. . Aug. 14, 17 

Bishop John H. Vincent, Chan- 
cellor Chautauqua Institu- 
| Serre Aug. 15-17 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Ar- 
mour Institute, Chicago, 

Aug. 22-27 

Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Dept. 
of Correction, New York, 

Date not fixed 




















drick Bangs, Edna Ferber, Edmund 
Vance Cooke, Strickland W. Gillilan, 
John T. McCutcheon. 








Lecture-education in some form is 
admittedly the persistent force in the 
permanent life of the Chautauqua and 
the Lyceum. Russell H. Conwell of the 
unique Temple in Philadelphia has de- 
livered his lecture on “Acres of Dia- 
monds” (the treasure right at hand if 
one only has eyes to see it) more than 
5000 times. Ralph Parlette’s “Univer- 
sity of Hard Knocks” (education from 
life’s experiences) has passed the 2000 
mark. Social, economic and civic ques- 
tions, as well as history, travel, litera- 
ture, science and art are interpreted 
to millions of adults from the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua platform by speakers 
whose competence is recognized. In the 
formation of serious and deliberate pub- 
lic opinion on mooted questions there is 
a corrective value in face-to-face con- 
tact of an open-minded audience with a 
man and his message if he has one. 
This service is sometimes underesti- 
mated by a sophisticated or partizan 
press given to assuming an impersonal 
authority itself not wholly free from 
public suspicion or subject to a similar 
face-to-face test. The maintenance of 
such a free forum has permanent edu- 
cational importance in a democracy. 
And the touch of an inspiring person- 
ality if it can be secured is universally 
recognized as the vital element in de- 
veloping the educational impulse in 
other people, whether in the conven- 
tional school or in the larger unconven- 
tional school of everyday life. 

The original Chautauqua Institution, 
without assuming responsibilities for 
variants or adaptations of the Chau- 
tauqua Idea beyond the administration 
of its own platform, summer schools, 
reading courses and educational plant 
at Chautauqua, New York, does stand 
for freedom in trying out unconven- 
tional methods that may be necessary 
to determine and maintain the best 
ideals of democratized education. 








The Nebraska Epworth Assembly 
sets up a camp of 500 to 600 tents for 
its season and is a distinctively religious 
Chautauqua. It was established in 1897 
and has been managed by a churchman 
and manufacturer, L. O. Jones. It has 
paid its way from the beginning with a 
high-grade program and acquired a 
park of forty acres adjoining Lincoln 
in which $30,000 accruing profits have 
been invested. 








It is considered significant that on a 
Texas Chautauqua Circuit of some 
forty towns, altho an unpropitious sea- 
son, showed an average deficit of $450 
to be made up in each town, all of them 
renewed contracts for another year. 





Establishment of the Richland Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin, town auditorium and 
local government building is attributed 
to the Lyceum Course demand for au- 
dience room. 








“Community Chautauquas” is the 
change of name announced by one en- 
terprising bureau this spring. 
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And April on the wane. 


Like flowers that twinkle in 


And wet the silver street. 








I met a maid who, merry-eyed, 
Went laughing thru the rain— 
The trees were mists of budding green 


Her little, bare, brown feet— 
Deep drenched in clouds the low, wan skies, 


IN THE SPRING 


BY WINIFRED WELLES 


the grass, 


No April with her jeweled mists 
Shall pass my- ways again, 

But that I’ll think of her who ran 
With laughter thru the rain. 


About her sweet, flushed face the curls 
Clung damp and soft and light, 

And dark her eyes where laughter glowed 
Like lanterns in the night. 


How strange that all the tearful day 
Should shine so suddenly, 

And my sad heart should flood with gold 
Because she smiled at me. 














CHINA VERSUS AMERICA 


NE country surpasses another 
O in certain things. Brazil pro- 

duces better coffee than any 
other nation in the world; England’s 
conservatism finds no rival; Japan’s 
imitativeness has no equal; Russia’s 
tyranny is unsurpast; France’s lux- 
ury is incomparable; Jewish shrewd- 
ness is traditional; and America’s 
hustling enterprise is matchless. In 
cookery, embroidery, the making of 
porcelains and lacquer-wares, and in 
the etiquet of eating and dressing, 
the Chinese people surpass the Amer- 
icans. 

A Frenchman once said that every 
Chinese is a born cook, and that no 
nation has a greater variety of 
dishes than that old empire. He is 
quite right. If a foreign traveler in 
China has once tasted some birds’ 
nest soup, young bamboo sprouts, 
sharks’ fins, fish maws, cassia mush- 
rooms, pigeons’ eggs, fish gills, fried 
teals, roasted pheasants, larded 
quails, sweet lotus soup, or any of a 
thousand other courses, he will grat- 
ify his palate with Oriental dainties 
even if he has to walk ten miles to 
get them. Nothing tastes better than 
that birds’ nest soup, which is “a 
white, soft, slippery substance, not 
unlike a badly made junket or flum- 
mery.” Chinese bamboo sprouts are 
by far superior to American pickles 
or comfits. Of a pleasant green, they 
are delicate in taste, wholesome as 
food, and cheap in price. Regarding 
the other dishes, no explanation is 
necessary ; the mere mention of their 
names sharpens one’s appetite. 

In the method of eating and dress- 
ing China also surpasses America. 
The Chinese, with a pair of chop- 
sticks made of wood, ivory or bam- 
boo, can do almost anything. He uses 
them to convey rice to his mouth, to 
cut meat, and to eat cabbages as 


BY H. K. TONG 








The present indication that China 
is destined to play a subservient 
part to Japan as a rather energetic 
big brother lends special interest to 
this little sketch of the Chinese 
mores by a young Chinaman who 
proved his ability in competition 
with American students. After a 
course at the Columbia School of 
Journalism he returned to his home 
and since 1913 has been English 
secretary to the Chinese Senate 
and managing editor of the Pe- 
king “Daily News.”—THE EDpIToR. 




















well as eggs. Sometimes they serve as 
testing rods. The chop-sticks are a 
pair of cylindrical sticks, not as thick 
as a pencil, and about eight and a 
half inches long. They are held be- 
tween two fingers of the right hand. 
The Chinese can get along fairly well 
with a pair of chop-sticks and a 
porcelain spoon, while on an Amer- 
ican dining table there are usually 
placed a long array of spoons and 
forks and knives, large and small. 

It is doubtful whether the clothes 
of the Chinese man are inferior to 
the American’s. In summer the latter 
has to wear collar, necktie, shirt, coat 


and trousers, while the former wears ° 


only a pair of loose trousers and a 
loose jacket. But it is undeniable 
that the Chinese woman’s dress, 
which consists of cloak, skirt and silk 
ribbon hat, is superior to the Ameri- 
can girl’s complex clothing and hat 
pins, which stick out like lances. 

Every foreigner has a profound 
admiration for Chinese embroidery. 
The skilful woman can embroider 
dragons, pheenix, fruits, flowers and 
men, on white silk cloths in the most 
lifelike fashion. Shawls, tablecovers, 
handkerchiefs, screens, cushions and 
chair-backs display the fantasies of 
color in fine natural shades. 


China not only surpasses America 
in embroidery, but also in the skill 
of making pottery, porcelains and 
lacquer wares. The art of molding 
clay has been cultivated in China to 
a high degree. 

Altho China cannot equal America 
in commerce, transportation, daily 
luxuries and education, on the other 
hand Chinese hospitality, filial piety, 
cheerful industry, politeness, won- 
derful memory and peace-loving tem- 
perament are lacking in the Amer- 
icans. 

The Chinese people are not forget- 
ful to entertain strangers, mission- 
aries and tourists, not because they 
have in mind what the Bible says, 
“thereby some have _ entertained 
angels unawares,” but simply out of 
a spirit of hospitality cultivated for 
the last four thousand years. The 
natives usually welcome traveling 
missionaries with consideration. 
Whenever a native receives a for- 
eigner, he goes to his neighbors who 
have more experience than himself to 
find out the kind of food the stranger 
likes to eat. The host asks a number 
of such questions—eggs well done? 
soft boiled? Missionaries in Mon- 
golia, Manchuria or Russia are de- 
nied shelter and food, but they 
always find hospitality in China. 

The Chinese people are not only 
generous to foreigners, but they are 
also bountiful to one another. In 
summer, villagers serve to thirsting 
travelers tea from a big can in front 
of their doors or in resting places. 
Mountaineers give away free sandals. 
During the theatrical season stran- 
gers are frequently invited to an un- 
known house to dine for days in suc- 
cession. They are served with the 
best wine and with most delicate 
dishes. Rich persons dispense little 
red pills to cure cholera. Every fam- 
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Power with Economy 


Unquestionably, if all Regal owners could give 
expression to their opinion of the dominant 
feature of Regal cars—the one outstanding 
fact would be their~ unlimited power. 


They are always hungry for the hills, and at 
a touch of the throttle leap forward as only an 




















engine, with surplus power, and perfect bal- 
ance can. Yet this power is secured with the 
greatest economy~. 


Now, there are Three Regals, all of the same 
rugged design and construction, which has characterized 
Regals for eight years. Surely” among them is one, 
suited to your needs—and your pocket book. 


A Light “Four” 106 inch wheel base $ 650 
A Standard “Four”. ......-:: 1085 
A“V” Type “Eight”...,.... 1250 


All are completely~ equipped—electric lights, horn and starter—one man 
top, demountable rims included. All are comfortably roomy, have full 
streamline bodies, and crown fenders. 


Regal Motor Car Go. 


584 Piquette «Avenue 












































CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WIBLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 

’ TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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ily distributes several bowls of rice each 
day to beggars. 

In filial piety the Chinese is superior 
to the American. In China no one is 
more honored and respected than the 
person who has great reverence for his - 
parents. Of this spirit Chinese history 
records hundreds of cases. A pious son, 
who was poverty stricken and had no 
money to buy a mosquito net, did not 
let his aged mother go to bed until he 
lay motionless and fed the mosquitves 
with his own blood so that they would 
not bite her. Another pious son refused 
to leave his mother in order to enjoy 
worldly glory, and she, knowing her 
son’s piety, committed suicide to set him 
free from maternal bondage. Many oth- 
er sons cut their own flesh to cure their 
parents’ diseases. Frequently children 


-went to jail to take the place of their 


elders—even to die for them. Instances 
of self-denial on the part of children— 
rare in this country—are numerous in 
China. 

Charity organizations in China exist 
for the support of those who are old, 
childless and penniless, but in the 
United States similar institutions have 
to be provided for those whose children 
have deserted them. Many lodgers in 
the Municipal Lodging House in New 
York have sons who live well and earn 
good wages, but they have no share in 
their children’s earnings. They have to 
stay in the charity house with a few 
pennies and threadbare clothes. 

It is the ideal of Chinese filial piety 
that whatever children do, they should 
strive to reflect glory upon their par- 
ents. The filial piety begins with atten- 
tion to their elders and is completed by 
the elevation of themselves. Before the 
day of Yao and Sham the Chinese peo- 
ple acquired habits of hospitality which 
were strengthened by Confucius and 
other sages. Dynasty after dynasty fell, 
emperor after emperor was dethroned, 
but filial piety still remains a national 
characteristic. 

In industry the Chinese excel the 
Americans. If the latter should try to 
compete with the tough, indefatigable, 
hard-working Chinese in the labor mar- 
ket, they would surely be beaten badly. 
Chinese laundrymen in this country 
work hard, but Chinese farmers at 
home work even harder. Toiling early 
in the morning and late at night, Chi- 
nese farmers labor seven days a week 
and three hundred and fifty days a 
year. Under the hot sun they plow, up- 
root the weeds, draw water, and reap. 
Neither the coldest wind nor the rough- 
est storm can drive them into the house. 
In other occupations men are equally 
industrious—carpenters, masons, shoe- 
makers, jinriksha drivers, boatmen 
merchants, printers, blacksmiths and 
scholars. 

The Chinese people are always con- 
tent with their lot; the Americans never 
are. They are hard-working and eco- 
nomical; they see clearly the invisible 
wealth which they are gathering by 
dint of sheer hard labor. 

In courtesy China also surpasses 
America. As a rule, all Chinese are po- 
lite to the extreme. They are kind to the 
old and the young, to women and crin- 
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ples. Altho women in China do not oc- 
cupy important positions socially, they 
are respected wherever they appear. In 
free theaters, seats are always reserved 
for women; in boats, the safest places 
are given to them; in time of danger, 
women receive first consideration. In the 
“Titanic” disaster skeptics said that if 
the ship had been commanded by a Chi- 
nese captain not a single woman would 
have been saved. The scoffers slandered 
the yellow race because of their ignor- 
ance of the illustrious history of China, 
which records frequent cases of women 
being sent to places of safety in time 
of war, while men were exposed to 
attack. 

A Chinese, unlike an American, who 
would oppose other men’s viewpoint till 
it ends in an altercation, is always 


- courteous, and answers a question with 


“Yes, yes, yes, yes.” In case he disa- 
grees with his opponent he will say, 
“Your honor will take more time to 
reach a better conclusion. Your honor 
is quite right, but perhaps you may 
have a wiser opinion later on. I, worth- 
less little brother, think somewhat dif- 
ferently from you. However, my ignor- 
ant conclusion may be wrong and yours 
right. I beg your excellency to think 
over the matter.” 

But Oriental politeness has its bad 
aspect. It takes too much time. If a 
guest is leaving his host’s door, he has 
to turn his head and ask a dozen times 
that the host should not accompany him 
any further. The same is true of tea- 
drinking, and there is a great deal of 
ceremony between host and guest. So it 
is with dinners and every social gather- 
ing. Even in fighting a duel, one person 
—provided both are gentlemen—will 
say to the other, “Pray hit me first.” 
The other refuses and says, “Oh, no, 
please you hit me first.” 

Politeness is especially manifested in 
the form of an invitation. Few Chinese 
go to an invited dinner on time; instead 
they delay for an hour or so. Polite in 
the extreme, altho consenting to accept 
the invitation, they would not go to 
dinner until pulled and dragged in a 
gently rough manner by their host. 
Knowing the habit of his guests, the 
host always turns out all the members 
of his family to drag one after another 
of his invited friends to the dinner. A 
youngster is often sent out by his 
mother to hunt their guests like a 
hound, and, finding them, drag them 
like mules to his mother’s house. Ob- 
serving such customs, foreigners usual- 
ly laugh, but they laugh mistakenly. 

The Chinese has a better memory 
than the American. Many scholars have 
committed to memory ten or twenty 
books of more than a hundred pages 
each, and can say them from the first 
page to the last without making a sin- 
gle mistake. A little boy used to be re- 
quired by a Confucian teacher to mem- 
orize two or three books in one year, but 
this practise has been abandoned. 

Last of all, China excels America in 
the love of peace. China has lost her ter- 
ritory bit by bit, but her people still 
worship peace. That stage of civiliza- 
tion has not yet been attained by any 
Christian nation. 

Peking 


In years tocome 


the Lamp may | 
change, but the | 
on the 


“Not the name of a thing 


OR MAZDA is not the 

name of a Lamp, but the 
Mark of MAZDA Service— 
that scientific research organ- 
ized and carried on in behalf 
of the manufacturers entitled 


to make MAZDA Lamps. 


Each of these Manufacturers receives 
from MAZDA Service the newest de- 
velopments, inventions, improvements 
and advances in the science of lighting. 
And as these are incorporated in the 
lamp, it steadily becomes better and 
better. In this advance, the lamp may 
change to forms unthought of now. But 
the Mark on the lamp will always be 
MAZDA—the mark of this Service. 


And so the Mark of this Service is 
your assurance when you buy a lamp 
(whether it be today, tomorrow or years 
hence) that you have the best lamp 
science knows how to make. 


& GENERAL ELEcTrRIC COMPANY 
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Bisck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 
prices. 











Two 
Sizes— 
434 and 54% ins, 
Extra Size—8 ins, 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—liberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Order $ 
Today 











A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor _ Magazine, 
page catalogue free. Please address 
THK HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


For36 years we have been paying our custom” 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 


g -SHORT - STORY WRITING 


Dr. Esenwein 




















$200 and up which wecan recommend atter the 
07 most thorough personal investigation. Please 
fs) ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan: 
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local lumber dealer and architect. If you are going to 
Stained Shingles will save pain and keep buildin 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 





FOR 4 UseCreosoted Shingles That Come Already Stained 
We select Cedar shingles, preserve them with creosote and stain Look Better 
them any color desired. You get shingles already stained, easy to Last a Lifetime 
handle and ready te Jay. You get no bad 

shingles. They last longer than brush-coated shingles. Cost less 
than shingles stained on the job. You save money, time and worry. 


g “CREO-DIPT” STAINED 


SHINGLES 

17 Grades. 16-18-24-inch. 30 Different Colors 
Write at once for sample pad of colors on wood and booklet. Give dimensions of 
roof and side walls and we will give you special information. Give us name of your 
remodel, “CREO-DIPT 4 
gs looking fresh and clean. 


(Factory for Western Trade in Chicago) 
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Stained with Cabot’ s Shingle Stains 
Aymar Embury, 1l., Arch't, New York 


Moss-green and Tile-red Roofs 
Bungalow-Brown and Silver-gray Walls 


and many other beautiful and artistic 
color-combinations that you can- 
not get with paint, are made with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They cost less than half as much as paint, 
and look twice as well. The colors are softer 
and richer, with no glaze or “painty” effect, 
and the Creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood, They are the original genuine Creosote 
Stains, made of refined Creosote, and strong, 
lasting colors “yw! ground in pure linseed 
oil, ~ Avoid the cheap, tawdry colors and 
dangerous inflammability of the kerosene-oil 
imitations, 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country 
Send for free samples of stained wood 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Shirts and Neckties b 
less than you pay for shi 
On receipt of $2 and names and addresses of five 


Mail for 
alone 


friends, we send a box of 3 RO shirts and a 
handsome necktie delivered free by parcel post. 


DURO Shirts are guaranteed to wear six months 
without fading, shrinking or ripping, or new shirts free, 
Made of finest white percale shirting fabric with narrow 
stripes of blue, black and lavender. One shirt of each 
color to the box, Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs at- 
tached, hand laundered and very fashionable. Standard 
sizes 14to 17. Neckties are navy blue, black and laven- 
der. Take your choice. The shirts would cost you a 
dollar a.piece and you would get no guarantee of wear. 
The tie would cost 75c. Illustrated literature on request, 
but save time by sending $2 bill today with neck size and 
five names, for if all the goods are not satisfactory on ar- 
rival we will gladly refund your money. Highest bank 
references and this magazine. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 332, 158 E. 34th St., New York 





th Ly my ee Builders have joined with 


otor Company in issuing a cat- 
alog showing the specialties of each, 
which includes fishing launches complete 
rom $125 upward to mahogany finished 
express launches with Self-starting 6-Cy]- 
inder 4-Oycle Gray M 
Cruisers from $450 up, _T 
‘ou select just 

m lookin 


today. Free. 80 
Marine Engine full line of 2and 4cycle 
marine motors from upwards, one to six cylinders, 


Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
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RIVAL IMPERIALISMS 


More and more as the Great War 
progresses does its character become 
that of a duel between the rival empires 
of Britain and Germany, the one fight- 
ing to maintain a world supremacy, 
the other seeking to shatter, or at least 
to share in it. 

As an interpreter of British impe- 
rialism no one could be better than the 
late Professor Cramb. As his eloquent 
Germany and England will take rank in 
literature for its prophecy of the im- 
pending struggle, so his Origins and 
Destiny of Imperial Britain inter- 
prets the half-conscious national as- 
pirations of the British. Written at the 
time of the Boer War to justify and 
strengthen the arm of England by a 
clearer realization of her end, in this 
greater crisis its republication may 
serve the same purpose. His peculiar 
beliefs in the holiness of war, set forth 
in his Germany and England so well 
that they earned for him the title of the 
“British Bernhardi” (see The Inde- 
pendent, October 19, 1914), are exprest 
even more strongly in this earlier vol- 
ume. 

British imperialism is different from 
any of its ancient or modern pro- 
totypes, according to Prcfessor Cramb: 

The earlier (imperialism), that of the 

ancient world, little modified by medisval 
experiments, limits itself to concrete, to 
external justice, imparted to subject peo- 
ples from above, from some beneficent 
monarch or tyrant; the latter, the im- 
perialism of the modern world, the im- 
erialism of Britain, has for its end the 
aber freedom, the higher justice whose 
root is in the soul not of the ruler but 
of the race. 

This ideal has been evolved thru the 
“law of tragedy” and the “religious 
ideal.” But if England was thus puri- 
fied for her mission in her weary strug- 
gles with France and Scotland and un- 
der Warwick and Cromwell, may we not 
urge that Germany was equally purged 
in the centuries she lay prostrate, a 
prey to her own dissensions and to Na- 
poleonic tyranny? 

As the extension of Roman dominion 
brought the pax Romana, so British 
sovereignty has brought the libertas 
Britanna. Rome laid the foundations 
of the modern continental states and it 
is Britain’s mission to mold the new- 
born of Australasia, Canada, South 
Africa, and to be the interpreter of 
the new civilization of the world to 
ancient India and Egypt. Liberty and 
justice are the watchwords of the Brit- 
ish raj. Professor Cramb does not take 
into account “opium wars” and English 
unwillingness to establish preferential 
tariffs for the sake of her children. 

It is here that German imperialists 
take issue with Britain. It is with no 
little concern that Dr. Paul Rohrbach 
in his German World Policies, translat- 
ed by Dr. Edmund von Mach, sees that 


“the world is growing British.” Ger- 
many must spread abroad “the German 
idea” and German kultur; not neces- 
sarily the actual dominion of the Ger- 
man Empire, altho, despite Dr. Rohr- 
bach’s repeated assurances to the con- 
trary, that sems to follow as a natural 
corollary, so much as an appreciation 
and understanding of things German in 
foreign parts, which can be the only 
sure basis for the markets upon which 
modern Germany so much depends. 

And for all this Dr. Rohrbach frank- 
ly holds up Britain as the example. Not 
thru any British “by-your-leave” must 
this world position be won; if necessary 
Germany will fight for her “place in 
the sun.” Germany, too, must achieve 
the same “world consciousness” as 
Great Britain; so that nothing can hap- 
pen in any part of the globe without an 
immediate realization of its effect on 
German interests. This is the secret of 
British world power, and it must be 
Germany’s also. 

Dr. Rohrbach insists that Germany 
must make a new start in this coloniza- 
tion, and here again she must follow 
the examples of the British, French, 
and Americans in the establishment of 
schools and missions. She must recog- 
nize, even if it be against Prussian tra- 
dition, local self-government. At home, 
also, German schools must do more to 
foster this growth of world conscious- 
ness, people must travel and become 
more cosmopolitan. 

Origins and Destiny of Imperial 
Britain, by Prof. J. A. Cramb. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 

German World Policies, by Paul 
Rohrbach, translated by Dr. Edmund 


van Mach. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25. 


SYSTEMATIC HOUSEKEEPING 


Mrs. Franks has undertaken the re- 
form which all have acknowledged is 
desirable but some have pronounced 
impossible, the introduction of Efficiency 
in the Household. She does not despair 
of the ability of her sex to acquire those 
habits of scientific management which 
have transformed the business world 
and she has provided, not a volume 
of advice or scolding, but a _ sys- 
tem of kitchen bookkeeping so that the 
housewife may work out her own prob- 
lems in a methodical way. There is a 
menu suggested for the breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner of every day in 
the year, with blank spaces for the 
shopping list and the actual meals 
served. The estimates are based on a 
family of six and an average cost of 
sixty-three cents a day per person, but 
could be easily adapted to a household 
of any size or income. The time required 
for keeping up the record is only ten 
or fifteen minutes a day and would be 
well recompensed by increased economy 
in the purchase and use of materials. 
Watchfulness in the housewife is a 
great stimulus to honesty in the grocer- 
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man. The preface contains excellent ad- 
vice as to marketing and menus. Those 
of our women readers who have been 
interested in the efficiency campaign of 
The Independent will gain from this 
volume an opportunity to try it in their 


own work. 
Eficton in the Household, by 
uay Franks. Garden City : 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


GREAT PEOPLE IN A LITTLE 
PLACE 


Hillsboro is a little town in Ver- 
mont, at the foot of Hemlock Moun- 
tain, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher has 
written its annals in a loving and sym- 
pathetic way. Hillsboro People contains 
a series of short stories told of the vil- 
lage life that goes on when the summer 
boarder is far away; and there is much 
that is admirable in the telling. The life 
of the country town is intensive, and its 
dramatic possibilities lie beneath the 
surface of apparent dulness. It really 
takes a villager to be keenly interested 
in the happenings about him; to esti- 
mate the events that are vital because 
they are few and can be appreciated; 
to agree with the author that in the 
shadow of Hemlock Mountain “to love 
life one does not need to be what is 
usually called happy; one needs only 
to live.” 


Hillsboro People, by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 


POETRY OF THE BIBLE 


The fifth volume of the Student’s Old 
Testament on The Songs, Hymns, and 
Prayers of the Old Testament, is character- 
ized by the many excellencies of the pre- 
vious volumes. No biblical student can af- 
ford to be without this compendium of 
critical results, prepared by Charles F. 
Kent. 

Scribners. $2.75. 


SOME HERO 


It cannot be described. It must be read 
—at a sitting. So impossible as to be quite 
fascinating, Treasure Island, Robinson 
Crusoe, King Solomon’s Mines and the 
Three Musketeers are tame by comparison, 
in mystery and thrills—especially thrills. 
As to literary style, none is needed. There 
isn’t time. But it would pack the movies! 
The Return of Tarzan, by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, is the book we’re talking about. 

McClurg. $1.30. 


BIRDS OF NEW YORE 
To tell the school children of New York 
about the birds of their own state is the 
purpose of the New York State Museum, 
in issuing a portfolio of bird pictures, taken 
from the monumental work, Birds of New 
York, by E. H. Eaton, which was reviewed 
at length in The Independent for February 
8, 1915. One hundred and six full-colored 
plates make up this collection and give a 
beautiful as well as a comprehensive view 
of the native birds of New York. 
New York StatesaMuseum. 50 cents. 


EATING AS A FINE ART 


Clarence E. Edwards is the lineal de- 
scendant of Savarin, and if one may not 
dine with that master of menus in Paris, 
one may lunch with this genial table com- 
panion on all sorts of extraordinary dishes, 
in all sorts of extraordinary place in Bo- 
hemian San Francisco. He presents a city 
unknown to most tourists, and one to de- 
light the traveller who desires the uncom- 
mon and the picturesque. 


San Francisco: Paul Elder. $1.25. 


HUGH BLACK ON CULTURE 


Fortunately there is always a certain 
proportion of the world waking up to the 
desirability of culture. To such The Prac- 
tice of Self Culture by Hugh Black discloses 





SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 








John Finley 





in THE FRENCH IN THE HEART 
OF AMERICA has written a veritable 
epic of the development of much of our 
country from French beginnings. He 
shows that such towns as Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Chicago, etc., have pasts as 
romantic as many European towns. 
$2.50 net. 








Henry Cabot Lodge 





in THE DEMOCRACY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION gives, as the North Amer- 
ican Review says, “with characteristic 
force and clearness . . . an eloquent ex- 
position of the theory of American gov- 
ernment as understood by Wage 
and Lincoln.” 
$1.50 net. 








E. Alexander Powell 





in THE END OF THE TRAIL has 
written, as the Cincinnati Times-Star says, 
“with the eye of an artist, the vision of a 
seer, and the soul of a poet . . . the story 
of the real West today.” Almost indis- 
pensable if you are going to California 
this summer. 
$3.00 net. 








Oswald G. Villard 








has written of GERMANY EMBAT- 
TLED, of which the North American 
Review says: “The book is high-minded ; 
it is truthful; it is worthy of America. 
. . « His treatise may well stand before 
the world as perhaps the clearest and most 
succinct expression of the American atti- 
tude.” $1.00 net. 








Mrs. Francis King 





in THE WELL-CONSIDERED GAR- 
DEN has written a complete and practical 
book telling of color harmony, balance, de- 
sign, spring and summer flowers, garden 
accessories and necessities, everything that 
will help to improve your garden. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net. 








Elizabeth Miller 





in DAYBREAK has written a wonderful 
historical novel—a story of the age of dis- 
covery. Fifteenth century Spain with all 
its splendor is the setting of the story, and 
among other episodes in the brilliant suc- 
cession of events is the discovery by Col- 
umbus of the Western Hemisphere. 
$1.35 net. 
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IN FORM 


ATION 








The Independent invites inquiries from 
all questions pertaining to travel for 
best hotels, large and small; the best 


is under the supervision of the 


San Francisco, Cal., where personal 





trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably know 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 


inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


its readers, and will gladly answer 
pleasure, health or business; the 
routes to reach them, and the cost; 
This Department 


n because of the personal knowl- 
Offices at 


inquiry may be made. Address 

















THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


Twenty-five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 


aw za 





The GLEN SPRINGS 


Midway between the Great Lakes and ‘the Hudson. 
through the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, 


sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 

are given under the direction of physicians. ; 
For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


THE BATHS 


Electrical Equipment. 





The Pioneer American “‘Cure” for 
the Treatment of Heart Disease 











=] 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 
Hotel. Open All The Year. Five 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 














Open All the Year 


Pocono Manor Cottage 


Pocono Manor, Pa. 


Crisp mountain air for motoring, 
skating or sledding; within, friendly 
hospitality and homelike cheer; capac- 
ity for 50 guests; excellent table; pur- 
est of water; steam heat and open 
fires; electric lights; private baths and 


garage. 
L. M. DENGLER,. Mgr. 








Every 


The one trip you will never forget and never regret. 
mile of interest, pleasure and comfort. 


Frequent Sailings— High Class Service—Special Rates 
Send for our handsome illustrated booklets and information 
regarding rates, etc.—But write now. 
HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
107 W. Washington St., Chicago 803 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash, 
WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE———4 











7° Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
Lowest Rates 

Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 

For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 





‘QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 





Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
Boston and Norfolk - - .0O 
Philadelphia and Boston- - .00 
Philadelphia and Jacksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and Boston - - .00 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 


Including meals and_ staterbom berth on 
steamer. Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World,” 








THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, or any 





Ticket Agent. ° 











| WILLIAMSTOWN |i: 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS I 


THE GREYLOCK 


BOYLSTON STREET 


3. & A. Stations. 
city. 


FRED E. JONES - - - - 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Inly a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
i Convenient to all parts of the 
European and American Plans. Music. 


Proprietor 





At the Western end of the Mobawk Trail 
SEND'FOR' COPY’ OF! 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 





AT 


OUR TO THE ORIENT 








ii, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs- 
like, we’. equipped. New hath nouse, swimming 
Nauheim baths. Booklets 








Refined, h 
pool. 


Electric and 


Jane 12 to September 13, 1915. 


Conducted by Dk. HOMER B. STEBBINS, College of the City ot 
New York. 


Rookliet— Address 431 W. 121st St., N.Y. C. 





the satisfying possibilities in “the unity of 
the personal life” that lies mid-way between 
the German kultur and the culture of the 
dilettante. But even the confirmed culturist 
will find interest in the chapters emphasiz- 
ing the culture of specialism and imagin:- 
tion, in all its pertinency to this present 
age. 

Macmillan. 50 cent:. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE 

Robert Haven Schauffler’s essays in 
The Joyful Heart show the same exuber- 
ance of spirit, the quick understanding of 
human aspiration, delicacy of feeling, and 
lively power of description that have ap- 
peared in his former books. It is a tonic 
to read his glowing sentences and follow 
his studies in the joyous aspects of poets, 
musicians, and other notables who have 
drunk from the brimming cup. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


A BEACON TO YOUNG MEN 
With ideals untarnished but tempered to 
the world, with courage and perseverance 
toward the right until a man has “found 
the best that is in him and has satisfied 
his heart with the highest achievement he 
is fit for,” not until then has a man truly 
found himself. Such is the message—one 
out of his own life, we surmise—which 
President Wilson has put into When a Man 
Comes to Himself, and which, for every 
young man, should be as a beacon set on a 
high hill. ; 
Harpers. 50 cents. 


APPLETREES AND INDIANS 
A whole-souled missionary is Eleanor At- 
kinson’s Johnny Appleseed, who scattered 
good cheer and orchards among ‘the pioneers 
of the Middle West and preached and prac- 
tised the gospel of brotherhood and fair 
play for Indians and settlers. A half cen- 
tury labor of love was his and his sure phil- 
osophy of helping others made him forget 
its hardships and its setbacks. The bock 
breathes a wholesome spirit of optimism 
and the sane social service of man-to-man 
comradeship and help. 
Harpers. $1.25. 


MENDENHALL LECTURES 


If DePauw University were fortunate in 
receiving a legacy for the establishment of 
the Mendenhall Lectureship, the authorities 
were still more fortunate in securing Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes to deliver the first series 
of lectures on the new foundation. These lec- 
tures, just published, on The Bible and Life, 
discuss the relation of the Scriptures to 
the home, education, industry, wealth, and 
sorrow in a most practical and helpful way, 
leaving aside questions of scholarship and 
theories of inspiration. 

Methodist Book Concern. $1. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 
The need of a text-book of church history 
for use in Bible schools has been supplied 
by Professor Robert Hastings Nichols, who 
has prepared two small volumes on The 
Growth of the Christian Church. The first 
volume traces the course of “Ancient and 
Medieval Christianity,” the second covers 
the period of “Modern Christianity” from 
the Renaissance, closing with a special chap- 
ter on American Presbyterianism. The work 
is notable for its simplicity, accuracy and 

adaptability for class work. 
Westminster Press. $1 each. 


POETIC NATURALISM 
There is the almost childlike love of p1- 
ture and understanding of her moods that 
comes from simple-hearted joy of living in 
Songs from the Clay. A master of clear-cut 
description and keen satire, James Stephens 
enlivens the one with the touch of genuine 
human emotion and softens the other with 
a whimsical reflection or a good-humored 
smile. Thru the poems runs a spirit of 
optimistic faith in life’s best, for we may ail 
“Learn that we are better than our clay 
And equal to the peaks of our desire. 
Macmillan. $1. 


A BEWITCHING SINNER 


Edith Henrietta Fowler’s new book is a 
good deed in a naughty world. It is spicily 





flippant—thoughtfully spiritual—an incon- 
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THECALIFORNIA 
FAIRS — 


You want every- 
day facts about 
them and the cities 
in which they are. 


Howtogetabout 
—how to select 
hotels—things you 
need to know if 
you are going. 


Allin alittle book 
free for the asking 
of any agent of 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


MAIN OFFICE 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
SSBeeseseeeeeaeeaeesns 
EERIE 6S EE ETE 





CAMP BIG PIN FAIRLEE LAKE, VT. P. O. South 

Fairlee. Vt., K.R. Station, Ely, Vt. 
Ideal home summer camp for girls, aged twelve to sixteen years. 
All camp sports (under competent supervision), classes in art 
metal work, basketry, folk dancing, etc. Special outing trips to 
White Mountain points. All under personal care of Rev. and Mrs. 
11. J. Wyckoff, Norwich, Conn. Write to Norwich, Conn., for 
illustrated booklet. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS °"., beautifal, Na- 


» omi Lake, 2,000 
feet above sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Moun- 
tains. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Expe- 
rienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing 
—all outdoor sports. Tutoring if desired. En- 
dorsed by mothers and girls. Miss Blanche D. 
Price, 905 South 47th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph : Send ag lists. N.Y 
alter R. Benjamin, 225 5th Av., N.Y. 
Letters ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1 a year. 


Tired Nerves 


—Symptom 
NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits 
which may be corrected by giving atten- 
tion to causes of the ailment. 


This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, who gives you in his new book—“Neurasthe- 
nia’ oven. of his experience with thousands of 
cases treated during the nearly forty years he has 
been Saperngentans of the great Battle Creek 

Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not a dry book 
—nor couched in technical terms. On the contrary, 
Dr, Kellogg has the happy faculty of making his 
writings easily understood and intensely interest- 
ing. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaustion 
—sleeplessness—or any other form of Neuras- 
thenia, get this book and study it. It shows the 
way out—teaches you how to obtain relief from 
the dread fangs of nervousness. 

The book contains 250 pages, printed with plain 
type on fine book paper. here are several full 
page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The 
regular price of the book is $2 but, to’ give the 
work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg has per- 
mitted us to bind an edition in library paper covers 
ind, while these last, we shall. sell them at only 
$l a copy. Send your order and remittance today. 
You take no risk. If you are not entirely pleased 
ind satisfied with the book, it may be returned and 
we will promptly refund your money. Order at 
once and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
304 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 














gruity as satisfying as the romance of the 
delightful young pagan “biographess” and 
the brilliant parson of London. Patricia, 
however, is of the earth earthy thruout and 
never does the author’s pen allow her 
growth to check her consistent Irish wit 
and charm. Entertaining as the story is, 
think with the book one must, for a deep 
undercurrent moves beneath the sparkling 
ripples of the surface. 
Putnam. $1.35. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


It strikes one as especially fitting that 
Romain Rolland, whose dignified letter to 
Hauptman early in the war spoke sorrow 
but no rancor, and has touched the hearts 
of many who have never read Jean Chris- 
tophe, should be working in that division 
of the International Red Cross that has 
charge of the prisoners of war. 

There are those who wish that Gertrude 
Atherton would drop works of the imagi- 
nation and devote herself to works of re- 
search. These are the librarians in the 
libraries where she has gathered material, 
and their choice in the matter is due to 
the writer’s personality, not to her books. 
If any one doubts that this is a huge com- 
pliment to Mrs. Atherton let him ask the 
first librarian he meets. 


Another story, just announced, about 
that fascinating maiden Anne of Green 
Gables, makes one again wonder why, 
while the conventional young man, the man 
you would not find noticeably odd did you 
meet him at a dinner, still serves acceptably 
as hero, the maidens who make “best sellers” 
have the spiritual nature of fireworks and 
keep the reader sitting up every instant to 
see how they will “go off” next. There is 
a philosophical reason for this, tho not 
space to work it out. 


Some folk have luck! There is Louise 
Collier Willcox, down in Norfolk, ostensi- 
bly busy over the thoughtful papers run- 
ning in the Delineator and preparing her 
third volume of essays. But besides these, 
with her son, Westmore Willcox, Jr., not 
yet out of college, but known to those who 
watch the magazines for verse of promise, 
she is publishing shortly a book of poems. 
Since by no endeavor may a poet ever be 
made, to what but luck can you lay the 
lot of one at once a poet and the mother 
of a poet? 


The failure of John Muir in his fight to 
preserve the Hetch Hetchy has in no wise 
discouraged Kate Douglas Wiggin in- her 
efforts to save the lovely Saco river from 
the power company that seeks to dam it 
and turn its beautiful freedom to practical 
account. So obvious the need of manufac- 
ture, so subtle the need of beauty that the 
champions of the stream need the guile of 
the serpent and the courage of the lion. 
But every one whom the Fates have ever 
set beside an untroubled river is wishing 
success to Mrs. Riggs and her neighbors 
of Hollis. 


It was under the old regime that Kath- 
erine A. Carl was amazed by a command 
to paint the portrait of the Empress Dow- 
ager of China, and from the adventure 
wrote her book on the life in the Peking 
palace. Since then she has painted plain 
Americans, but the Washington Square 
studio held a Chinese atmosphere and its 
talk drifted readily across the Pacific, so 
one is not surprized that Miss Carl is on 
her way to see what good the recent 
changes in China have wrought to make 
up for the vanishing of empresses and 
silken garments. 


Despite the size of the publisher’s index 
every librarian knows of books still lack- 
ing. The other day a worried looking stu- 
dent came to the desk from a painful 
search in the card file for a work on “pro- 
cesses.” This seemed a bewilderingly broad 
topic, but with.the usual reluctance of the 
library reader to divulge his precise needs 
he explained that he meant how to do any- 
thing from baseball to smelting. His opinion 
of books dropt visibly when told that he 
would have to try the catalog again under 
B and S. Some publisher should publish an 
adult “Boy's Handy Book.” 










} Glacier 
‘National Park!) 


Season June 15 to October 1 


This tremendous mountainland, 
high in the splendid Montana 
Rockies, now may be enjoyed 
as never before. 


| Anew mammoth mountain hotel, the 

= “Many-Glacier,” has been erected on 
| Lake McDermott, in the Park’s heart. 
The gateway hotel, the “Glacier Park” 
at the Great Northern’s trackside—and 
nine enlarged chalet groups complete 
a chain of delightful hostelries. 


New tours—by auto-stage deep in among the 
mountains, a-saddle over wonder trails onto the 
Continental Divide—have been arranged. 


California Expositions 


via Glacier Park 
By overland trains to Pacific Northwest—enroute 
a tour of Glacier Park—aboard steamships Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific to San Franc isco— 
going or returning travel this “Great Northern way.” 


va 





Send for new free Glacier Park Literature and 
Expositions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail, 


; H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
") ST. PAUL 

| —, C. W. PITTS, Gen. - Aat. 
|8 enn P 

AY | 210 So. scqnder Doverement 5 
Rai TEPHEN LOUNSBERY 
ea Agent, Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway, NEW YO 









H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt., Great Northern © 

Railway, Department 64 St. Paul, Minn. 

= Please send literature about Glacier National Park 

= and the Great Northern Railway's California Ex- 
position tours, 

Namtccocccccccccccs AGGIOMB. .ccccccccccccce 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
CAMP PENN Valcour Island Lake Champlain. A 


9 real camp for 7¢a/ boys, from nine to 
sixteen years inclusive, Our system is unusual. It not 
only gives the boy a bully good time but brings out the best 
that isin him, Eight years freedom from sickness and 
accident speaks for our individual oversight. Experienced 
staff. Resident physician. 500 acres. Main-line station, 
Our booklet will interest you. CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Mgr., W. Mermaid Lane, St, Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 
Twenty-second year. very convenience for safety and 
comfort. Waterproof tents with floors, All land and 
water sports. Leaders carefully chosen college men. Best 
of food. Camp physician. No mosquitoes or malaria. 
Long-distance phone. Number limited, Booklet upon 
application. Address Wm. H.Brown, 270 W. 72d St., N. Y. 
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The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 

President - - J. Allen Osmun 


President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 


Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary - - A. H. Conger 





IDREER'S 1915 
Book 


a 4ii| 


Garden 


A HAND-BOOK of practical knowl- 
edge, with special articles by cul- 
tural experts. Contains 272 pages, Hi 
1000 photographic illustrations, 8 color 
|B and duotone plates. - 
The departments devoted to Roses, 
Dahlias, Gladioli, and Dreer’s famous 
Hardy Perennials, are especially inter- 
esting to the flower enthusiast. 
Selected strains of vegetable and 
flower seeds with practical suggestions 
for their most successful growing. 





Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Selected 
strains of finest varieties for garden deco- 
ration or cutting. Packet of eight best 
colors, containing enough seed to pro- 
duce more than one hundred plants—ten 
cents per packet. Dreer’s Garden Book 
with each order. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A MONTH 
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SECURITIES AND PROSPERITY 


Great activity and rising prices on 
the New York Stock Exchange last week 
excited much interest thruout the coun- 
try. There was one “million share day,” 
the 9th, when 1,275,760 shares were 
sold. The total for the week was 3,700,- 
323, exceeding the previous week’s rec- 
ord by nearly 1,000,000, and there were 
large net gains thruout the list. The 
greatest advances, as a rule, were made 
by the industrials, and notably by the 
shares of those companies which are 
working on war orders. Shares of one 
motor company which were sold a year 
ago at 37, and which crost par 
soon after the beginning of the year, 
rose to 148, and showed a net gain of 
18 points for the week. A locomotive 
company was credited with an order for 
$20,000,000 worth of shrapnel. As for 
some time past, the most spectacular 
movements were in the shares of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. No dividends 
have ever been paid on these shares, 
and there is no promise of one in the 
near future, altho the company’s earn- 
ings have recently been very large. The 
price rose 29% points on one day, the 
8th, and at the end of the week there 
was a net gain of 22%. More than 
600,000 shares of Steel were sold, with 
a gain of seven points. 

Many reports about Bethlehem Steel 
were in circulation. The common stock 
outstanding has a par value of only 
$14,862,000, and a majority of it has 
been held by President Schwab and his 
associates. Some thought the stock had 
been cornered, but the Exchange au- 
thorities declared, after investigation, 
that there was no evidence of a corner 
or of manipulation. No warrant was 
found for rumors that Germany or the 
English Maxim-Vickers Company was 
buying to obtain control. Indeed, a Ger- 
man newspaper has recently urged Ger- 
man holders of the shares to sell, be- 
cause ‘the company is making war sup- 
plies for the Allies. The demand for 
the stock was not explained. It may 
have been due to an expectation that 
the large profits would eventually be 
distributed. 

While the advance of the prices of 
many industrials has been caused, as 
we have said, by their profitable work 
on war orders, the general upward 
movement is due to a prevailing con- 
viction that business conditions are im- 
proving and that a large measure of 
prosperity is soon to be enjoyed. Our 
people are beginning to realize the 
meaning of an excess of $700,000,000 
of exports over imports in the last few 
months. There was a good crop report 
last week, and this had some weight. 
One of the great trade agencies said: 
“Influences favoring business are now 
more numerous and potent, and there 





is an unmistakable trend toward ex- 


panding activity.” Secretary Lane, re- 
turning from a visit to the Pacific coast, 
published a highly optimistic report, 
predicting expansion in the near future 
and greater expansion after the close 
of the war. The reports of ninety bank 
examiners, published by the Treasury 
Department, gave the evidence of im- 
provement. From many sources there 
was testimony pointing to a general 
betterment of conditions and promising 
a continuous advance. 


ANOTHER GREAT WHEAT CROP 


Our crop of wheat last year was the 
greatest ever harvested in the United 
States. That part of it which came from 
winter-sown seed, 684,990,000 bushels, 
exceeded the largest preceding yield of 
winter wheat by 160,000,000 bushels. 
In Europe and Australia there was a 
decrease. Even if there had been no 
great war, the foreign demand for our 
wheat would have had exceptional force. 
But war locked up Russia’s surplus. 
The result has been that our exports 
have largely exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year, and that prices have been 
very high. Our farmers were led by 
prevailing conditions to increase their 
wheat acreage. There was no indication 
that the foreign demand would lose its 
strength, or that there would be any 
considerable decline of prices. 

The first of the Government’s reports 
concerning the growing winter wheat 
was issued last week. Condition (on 
April 1) was only 88.8, against 95.6 
one year ago, but the estimate of proba- 
ble yield was 619,000,000 bushels, a 
quantity larger by nearly 100,000,000 
bushels than any winter wheat crop in 
the past, that of last year excepted. 
There is compensation for the com- 
paratively unfavorable condition in the 
increase of the area of the wheat fields. 
Last year’s crop was taken from 36,- 
008,000 acres. This year’s plants are 
growing on 41,268,000 acres. Here is an 
increase of fourt-en and a half per cent. 
To the crop from winter-sown seed is to 
be added eventually, of course, the 
spring wheat. High prices have also 
caused an increase (twelve per cent) 
of the rye acreage, and there is prom- 
ise of a yield of 45,000,000 bushels of 
this grain, against last year’s record- 
breaking crop of 42,779,000. 

There will be a great demand abroad 
for the new American wheat. If the 
war should end within a few months, 
this demand would survive. In Chicago 
the market statisticians are pointing to 
the devastation of the wheat areas in 
northern France and East Prussia and 
saying that—for lack of farm laborers 
and for other reasons connected with 
the war—the wheat output of the im- 
porting countries will probably be re- 
duced from an annual average of 1,120,- 
000,000 to not more than 800,000,000 
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bushels. This reduction will compel 
these countries to buy much more than 
their annual average of 540,000,000. It 
may be that they will need at least 
800,000,000 bushels. There will be a 
good market for all the wheat we can 
spare. 


TWO LOANS 


While it is true that several neutral 
countries accustomed to seek loans in 
London, Paris or Berlin are now look- 
ing to New York for supplies, it should 
be understood that those money mar- 
kets have not entirely withdrawn from 
the foreign field. We spoke last week 
of the loan of $1,000,000 unexpectedly 
procured for the new Government of 
President Guillaume Sam, in Hayti, by 
the French Government. This had not 
been foreseen at Washington, where the 
State Departmenet was negotiating 
with President Sam for the establish- 
ment of an American fiscal protecto- 
rate. An impression prevailed that the 
European belligerents were so busily 
engaged in the war that they would do 
nothing for Hayti. But President Sam 
got his loan from France and has the 
promise of more.: Italy and Cermany 
joined hands with France in helping 
him. An opportunity to gain influence 
in the vicinity of the Panama Canal 
was not neglected. 

Argentina has already borrowed sev- 
eral millions here, and is negotiating 
for a loan of $15,000,000, but the Lon- 
don market is not closed to her. Last 
week the British Government gave its 
consent to a London loan of $12,500,- 
000, to be used in construction work on 
the Central Argentine railroad. The 
war expenses are great, but they per- 
mit an occasional loan to borrowers in 
this hemisphere. 


ARKANSAS ' RATE 
CONDEMNED 


Another state law affecting railroad 
rates is on its way to annulment. In 
Arkansas, the Federal District Court 
has declared that the law of that state 
providing that passenger rates shall 
not exceed two cents a mile is confisca- 
tory and must nct be enforced. A tariff 
of freight rates imposed by state au- 
thority was condemned at the same time 
and for the same reason. The two-cent 
rate law is seven years old. 

Probably there will be an appeal, but 
action taken by the Supreme Court a 
few weeks ago shows that the lower 
court’s decision will be confirmec. At 
that time the court of last resort an- 
nulled the two-cent passenger rate law 
of West Virginia (eight years old) and 
a law of North Dakota limiting the 
charges for carrying coal. These rates 
did not permit a profit, or the profit was 
very small. Such laws will not be sus- 
tained by the courts, and the number 
of persons in this country who think 
there ought to be laws of this kind is 
decreasing. 


LAW 





The following dividends are announced: 


American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
fe rred, 1% per cent; common, 2% per cent, and 
2% shares common stock on every 100 shares 
common stock outstanding, all payable May 1. 

_ Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, common, quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able April 30. 















Interlaken- 


aschoolona farm 


a 670 acre farm. 


sports, right associates. 


structors who know life and 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES| 


where boys learn by doing. Actual contact, under competent 
instructors with growing of crops and care of live stock on 
Shops, work with tools and animals, deep 
woods, beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, healthful 


High standards of scholarship—under experienced in- 


Preparation for American and European universities. An 
exceptional school plant—gives opportunity for imitative and 
executive work. Only the sons of American business and 
3 professional men of good moral character admitted; the 
i number is limited. Send today for catalogue. 

















modern educational methods. 


, 


EDWARD M. RUMELY, Principal 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana 








Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. Library of 
13,000 volittmes. Modern residence halls. New 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. _ Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 














Your Ideal of A 
Summer School 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





A beautiful campus on the wooded shores of Lake Michi- 

gan. Great gymnasium, new dormitories, special 
recreation features. 
Liberal Arts—Courses adapted for teachers and for 
those needing additional college credit. Languages—Edu- 
cation—History—Li Sciences—Phil jh 
School of Music—Peter C. Lutkin, Dean. Seventy-two 
hours of class instruction in Piano-teaching methods, Har- 
mony, Musical Analysis and History of Music, for $25. 
Also private instruction in piano, violin, voice or organ. 
School of Oratory—Study in Expression, Physical 
Training, Debate, Public Speaking, Oral English, Chile 
dren’s Literature, Story Telling. Private instru 
Graduates prepared for teaching and public platform. 

June 21 to July 31, 1915 
For Book of Courses and Views, write 


C. 8. MARSH, 1020 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
SEE SS RRR 








THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Oxford, Ohio 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
Wm. W. BOYD, - - - - President 


ING THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course of twenty lessons in the 

ique of the p play, trugot by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tux Puotortar Avrnor. 25 page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





















“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 


home-making and well-paid positions. 
West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


WwW Men to get members and 

establish lodges on com- 
mission basis for the 
OWLS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 











deity cote AN caylee 

i set uo 8 

and s of . 4 
portabie buildings. Send } Se 
posta] for illustrated eatalog. ~ 
The Edwardes Mfg. Co. 821-371 & Ave..C incl 1,0. 











Complete Courses in Plot Construction 27,5" Ser” 


or Photoplay 
Writing taught persona/ly thru correspondence by well-known 
authorand editor. Highest record of efficiency and success. Classes 
joes. Send gene Yer particuions, PHILLIPS SCHOOL, 


x DG, 156 5th Avenue, New York. 





EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN 
this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF A 


NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happl- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advan'ages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Lawof Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoid:n Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genius, 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. How a Happy Married 
Life is Secured. Special Edition. Price $2 postpaid. Descriptive 
circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., $2.242,3'zeet 


FOR SALE Twenty (20) acres of five year 

old GRAVENSTEIN apple or- 
chard at $500 r acre. Situated one mile from 
Graton on the Petaluma and Santa Rosa Electric 
R. R., Sonoma County, California. For particu- 
lars apply to the owner, MRS. E. M. SINCLAIR, 











Sebastopol, Route 1, Box 65, Sonoma Co., Cali- 
fornia. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay~ 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 
to the value of 

Received premiums thereon to 
the extent of 

Paid losses during that period 

Issued certificates of profits 
to dealers 

Of which there have been re- 
deemed 

Leaving outstanding at pres- 
ent time 

Interest paid on 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


$27,964,578, 109.00 


287 ,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 


6,989, 660.00 
certificates 
23,020,223.85 


14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, See. 











GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so0- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yleld a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. Ide, President. 
NEW YORK 


Geo. 
256 BROADWAY 














DIVIDENDS 














American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, April 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, March 31, 1915. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





American Light & Traction 


Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held April 6th, 1915, declared a cash 
dividend of One and One-Half Per Cent. (1%%) 
on the Preferred Stock, a Cash Dividend of 
Two and One-Half Per Cent. (2%%) on the 
Common Stock and a dividend of Two and One- 
Half (2%) shares of Common stock on every One 
Hundred (100) shares of Common stock out- 
ay all payable May 1, 1915. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. on 
April 15, 1915, and will reopen at ro A. M. on 


May 1, 1915. 
C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1915, will be paid April 30, 1915, to 
stockholders of record as of March 31, 1915. 
— Treasurer 





H. 
New York, March 24, 





Lnsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Address all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


MISSOURI SUICIDE LAW 


There is a Missouri law of some 
years’ standing which, in general terms, 
prohibits suicide as a defense by insur- 
ance companies contesting the payment 
of death losses. Indubitably, it was the 
intention of the legislators who enacted 
the law to make its provisions applica- 
ble only to litigation arising under life 
insurance policies. 

Some dozen or more years ago a suit 
was instituted in that state for the 
recovery of a claim made under an ac- 
cident policy, the holder of which com- 
mitted suicide. The accident company 
defended its refusal to pay, confident 
that the provision in its policy exempt- 
ing it from liability in the event the 
insured took his own life would fully 
protect it. But it did not. The claim was 
fought to the court of last resort, all 
the decisions being against the company, 
on the general principle that it was a 
death loss under an insurance policy. 

This finding has since that time 
caused the accident companies innu- 
merable difficulties which, try as they 
might by amending their policy con- 
tracts, they have been unable to rem- 
edy. A few years ago they succeeded in 
convincing the legislature that the law 
should be so amended as to exempt 
them from its provisions, but the bill 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

Aside from the fact that the law as 
construed has heavily augmented the 
loss ratio of the companies, there is a 
social evil involved which is steadily 
increasing in proportion with the knowl- 
edge among the people that self-de- 
struction is a liability which the courts 
compel the companies to assume. A 
number of men of comparatively good 
standing, in financial and other diffi- 
culties, have loaded up at small com- 
parative cost with accident insurance, 
and at the critical moment have com- 
mitted suicide. Last month a business 
man of St. Louis shot himself fatally 
in a street car in order that the $20,000 
of accident insurance he carried would 
be increased in value as a claim, under 
the policy provision which doubles the 
benefits for injury or death occurring 
while a passenger on a common carrier. 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


of New York at the close of business on the 
19th day of March, 1915. 


RESOURCES 

Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 

» ,088.64), market value 
Private securities (book value, 
$24,260,685.48), market value 

Real estate owned 

Mortgages owned . 

Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed or 
other real estate collateral... 

Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral 

Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collat- 
teral 

Overdrafts (secured) 

Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 
sets 

Due from trust companies, banks 
and bankers not included in 
preceding item 

Specie 7 

United States legal tender note 
and notes of national banks. . 

Other cash items 

Customers’ liability on accept- 
ances (see liabilities per con- 
tra) 

Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business on 


$9,834,088.64 
24,260,685.48 
1,286,635.:34 
431,064.75 
224,100.09 
40,965,809.36 


11,436,128.53 | 
68.49 


18,310,044.61 


863,218.06 
9,590,012.16 
95,200.00 
1,643.71 | 


1,500,000.00 | 





598,804.69 | 


on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date 
Advances to trusts (secured). 


| <Acerued interest not entered 
| 
} 


208,395.23 
37,466.96 


$119,643,366.01 


Capital stock 
| Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund 
| Undivided profits 
| Surplus on book values 
| Deposits: 
Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State savings 
banks Ccavece 
Other deposits due as execu- 
tor, administrator, guar- 
dian, receiver, trustee, 
committee, or depositary. . 
Deposits by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks of State 
of New York 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Time deposits, certificates 
and other deposits, the 
ayment of which cannot 
egally be required within 


$3,000,000.00 


15,000,000.00 
1,279,953.02 | 
16,220,192.70 


215,636.02 


953,000.04 


1,177.81 


76, 650,545.28 


7,670,087.42 
2,436,005. 78 


ing, including similar 
checks of other officers. . 
Due trust companies, banks 
and barkers 
Acceptances of drafts payable 
at a future date or authorized 
by commercial letters of credit 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes, 
ete. 
Accrued interest 
books at close 
on above date 648,270.43 
Accrued interest not entered | 
on books at close of busi- | 
ness on above date..... eee 148,634.91 


50,761.81 
9,910, 856.34 


1,500,000.00 


expenses, 

178,437.15 
entered on 
of business 














a ne eee + -$119,643,366.01 | 














INVESTIGATE BEFORE INVESTING 


Non-fluctuating, high 
grade, absolute security. 
Principal and interest 
payments guaranteed. 
INCREASE YOUR IN- 


Mortgages 
EE. You can do so w'th ab- 


solute safety. Farm values are higher and farm securities 
more desirable than ever 


Trinity Mortgage and Investment Securities 


9 Broadway New York City 





Trinity 6% 
First 7% 
Farm 8% 


























» saves time, money, en- 
Efficiency ergy. Solves problems 
of health, home, busi- 

@ Are you using the 


ficiency Question Box conducted by Edward 
@ It is free to Independent 


ness, everyday ae 


Earle Purinton? 
readers. Address 


Independent Efficiency Service 
119 West Fortieth Street, | New York 
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40 Ways to the 


California Expositions 


is the title of an attractive booklet issued 
by the Chicago & North Western Ry., 
which outlines in concise form forty dif- 
ferent attractive routes from Chicago to 
California, and shows plainly by a series 
of outline maps how you may visit both 
Expositions and see enroute the grandest 
mountain scenery and the localities most 
interesting to the sightseer. 


You should have this booklet to prop 
erly plan your trip to the Pacific Coast 
and the California Expositions. It will 
save you time and money. 

Mailed free with other literature which 
will be of assistance to you in determin- 
ing the places you wish to visit enroute, 
giving rates, complete train service and 
full particulars by addressing C. A. 
Cairns, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North 
Western Ry., 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint <nd management, in A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. Co., 
Ine., Boston, Mass. 














Share in These Town 
Lot Profits 


A chance to participate in the profits 
of town lot subdivisions with a com- 
pany managed by men of long experi- 
ence. The capital is being increased 
to take care of the growth of the 
business, 


Preferred 8% 


6% with 2% Participating Privilege 


is now offered. The company has 
always paid full dividends and has net 
assets three times the amount of out- 


standing preferred. 


The stock matures in the same manner 


as bonds. Shares are $100 each and 
may be paid all cash or in payments of 
10% a month. 


As the issue is limited to $25,000, 
send inquiries or make reservations at 
once. Address 


LAFAYETTE PERKINS, Sec.-Treas. 


American Town Lot Company 
Fletcher Trust Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Tor treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
ese and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
Superior location. Visit here before select- 
a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 


This is a monstrous condition of af- 
fairs and serves as an illustration of 
the attitude in some states toward all 
classes of insurance companies. Altho 
the plain result of such a law is to en- 
courage self-destruction, it would be 
preposterous to assign that as the ob- 
ject aimed at by the legislators and ad- 
ministrators of the state. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that in their 
unreasoning hostility to insurance com- 
panies and their eager desire to mulct 
them at every turn, they are not only 
encouraging it but are undermining one 
of the foundations of human society. 


DECLINE OF ASSESSMENTISM 


Assessment life insurance, except that 
branch of it represented by numerous 
fraternal orders, is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the field. Such of the inde- 
pendent associations as could do so have 
used the material remaining in their 
hands, consisting of assets and insur- 
ance in force, in the formation of new 
organizations to be conducted, as to all 
future undertakings, on the reserve 
principle. 

The latest reorganization along these 


Life Association of Burlington, Iowa, 
which has about $1,000,000 of assets 
and outstanding insurance approxima- 
ting $60,000,000. At the time this asso- 
ciation commenced business, 1894, there 
were forty others of the same class 
flourishing in that state, none of which 
now survive. Several years ago the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
which prospered prodigiously, or seemed 
so to do, with a plan peculiarly its own, 
thru which it hoped and promised in- 
definitely to postpone the inevitable, also 
reorganized under the reserve system 
and has since been making strenuous ef- 
forts to induce its members to exchange 
their assessment certificates for level 
premium policies at, of course, much 
greater annual cost. 

There’s the pity of it! Hundreds of 
thousands of uninformed persons years 
ago accepted at par the representations 
made by the promoters and agents of 
assessment concerns. They believed that 
the old line life companies were over- 
charging their policyholders for the pro- 
tection furnished, and they were as- 
sured that it could be supplied thru the 
assessment, or natural premium system, 
at from one-third to one-half the cost. 
A man has but one term of years to 
spend here. He has little opportunity 
to rectify past mistakes; and he who 
has given twenty or thirty years of 
fidelity to a false system of life insur- 
ance has none. The years have gone 
with all who do, and health is past with 
most of them. They must stay with the 
assessment fantom or lose all; they 
must remain, however inordinate or 
burdensome the cost becomes from year 
to year. Theirs is an error beyond cor- 
rection. 








Governor Whitman of New York has 
approved the two bills recently passed by 
the Legislature of that state amending the 
workmen’s compensation law providing for 
direct and immediate advance payments of 
indemnities to injured workmen by em- 





{ 
be ticulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


ployers and insurers. 


lines reported is that of the Merchants 









‘Are You 
Going Deaf? 


Deaf people hear alearly. Write at 
once for particulars of the latest wonder 
of science, the improved 


NEW Thin Receiver Model 
Mears Ear Phone 


Thousands of sufferers from deafness 
have recovered their hearing with this per- 
fected instrument, It has 96 sounds covering & entire 
octaves of 12tones each. In this instrument you get, 
at last, the perfection of the nearing device. All 
changes in sound adjustment instantly made by a 
touch of the finger to suit any condition of the hearing 
organs or to register either loud or ordinary sounds. 


Free Trial ":,": pve « 
our expense. Will you 
try a Mears Ear Phone for 15 days in your own home, 


absolutely free? Will you believe the evidence of your 
ownears? That is all we ask. Send for free trial offer. 


96 Degreesesitively the very 
newest, latest inven- 

tion for the deaf. You 

0 Ut get the real tones of the 
natural voice—the finest 

qualities in music. In this latest perfected ear phone 
we have striven to give to all deaf persons sound 
responses as nearly fixe those of the normal ear as 


thin receiver phone to your ear for the first time. 
Write for the free book on deafness, 


to-you-from-our-laboratory offer. 


Valuable Book FREE 


The Mears Ear Phone book — mailed 
free—explainsall the causes of deafness: tells 
how to stop the progress of the malady and how to 
treat it. Write at once—now—for this Free Book and 
our Special In’ tory Offer. Send a postal today. 


t our direct- 





possible. You will be truly amazed when you put 
his 





Mears Ear Phone Co. 
45 West 34th St. Dept.2484 New York 





Waferman PORTO 
a. 


1915 Model has reversing propeller, high 
tension magneto and unrestricted speed 
control. 3H. P. Weight65 lbs. So/d 
direct from factory ta you, Sreight 
paid. Original outboard motor—tenth 
ear—30,000 in use. Guaranteed for 
ife. Fits any shape stern. Has auto- 
mobile carburetor; removable bearings; 
solid bronze skeg protecting 1044 x 16 in. 
propeller. Steers by rudder from any 
part of the boat. Water cooled exhaust 
manifold ; noiseless underwater exhaust ; 
pun copper water jacket. Demand these 
essentials, if you want your money's 
. Write today for free book. 


WATERMAN MOTOR CO. 
280 Mt. Elliott Ave. 
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ODD 
LOTS 


Over 28 per cent. of the 


aie) 


and stock that changes hands = 


BONDS 


bought and sold by people 
who deal in odd lots. 

We have published a 
very interesting booklet entitled the ‘Odd Lot,’’ out- 
lining how and why to buy odd lots for investment and ex- 
plaining our simple plan for the purchase of standard securi- 
ties in any amount—one share, five, seventeen, etc. It gives 
much valuable information to those who wish to invest at this 
Opportune time when securities are below normal levels. 





Free Booklet C-11 on “‘Odd Lots’* 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 42,8rosdway 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
SSA ITUNITTTUIAUNNNNNUNN1000011 


millions of dollars worth of = 


on the Stock Exchange is = 


PUNTA TUNEL TETEET ANTAL TENNENT 
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New Course for Reading 
Clubs and Circles 1915-16 


Four cloth-bound Chautauqua Books, all relating to one 
general plan, and a year’s subscription to ‘The 
Independent as covering topics of the hour. 


$5 ——— An American-Year Course =~ $5 


1. “Social and Economic Forces in American History.” Different writers, Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. ($1.50) 510 pages. Discreet in touching all controversial matters, each section or element being 
treated by someone sympathetic toward it. Very readable, yet scholarly and authoritative, with the 
dignity of Professor Hart’s name as a guarantee. Varied points of view will be agreeable to those who 
usually find historical reading tedious. Yet it has the coherence of a definite history. An exceptionally 
good “backbone” for all other studies of the year. 


2. “Changing America.” Edward A. Ross. ($1.20) 236 pages. Sprightly and stimulating in manner, dis- 
tinctly and admirably informing in matter. Exhibits facts that only a diligent, courageous, and scholarly 
worker would have arrived at, then presents a query or a mild suggestion rather than a declaration as 
to the inferences. Avoids categorical assertion of any mere theory and is therefore safer from criti- 
cism than most equally progressive books. Sure to provoke beneficial thought and to excite live dis- 
cussion among groups of persons reading together. 


3. “American Ideals in Character and Life.” Hamilton Wright Mabie. ($1.50) 330 pages. Conveys a 
great deal of wholesome reflection in Mr. Mabie’s perfectly acceptable manner. Chosen to give the 
course its literary element. Though not a formal history of American Literature, it.treats much more 
largely of literature than of anything else, having chapters devoted also to art, to schools, and to uni- 
versities. A model of literary style and conventional good taste in handling the various matters involved. 
Tolerant even towards what it deprecates. If for a moment in passing it notes the “flamboyance” of 
our fellow American travelling abroad, for example, it does so with a word thrown in as to his many 
worthy traits. 


4. “The Ways of the Planets.” Martha Evans Martin. ($1.25) 266 pages. Popular astronomy. Same 
author as “The Friendly Stars,” used with so great success in the Chautauqua course of 1909-10. The 


simplicity, charm and instructiveness of the Star book will cause former readers to welcome this new 
volume with enthusiasm. 


5. So far as the war and strictly current topics are concerned, they will be found treated in the weekly 
issues of The Independent. ($3.) A subscriber to the Chautauqua Course receives The Independent 
week by week precisely as though he or she subscribed for The Independent alone. Only some half 
dozen pages of each issue, under the title, “The Story of the Week,” is required to be read. 


Separate parts of the course at prices marked in parentheses. The price of the entire set of material 
sent to one address is, as usual, $5. 


Program Outlines, Bibliography, Helps and Hints in a 
Monthly Bulletin, “‘ The Round Table,” without extra 
charge. For Topical Outline (Year Book) free, address 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


Likes and Dislikes 

No one knows better than the editor 
that it is as difficult to please all the 
people all the time as it is to fool them. 
But if we can only please most of our 
readers most of the time we ought to 
be content. And criticism is as good for 
an editor as fleas are, in Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s judgment, for a dog. “Keeps 
him from brooding too much on being 
one.” 


I have been intending for a week to give 
myself the satisfaction of expressing my 
delight in the three articles of Dr. Ward 
on the inspiration of the Bible, I am not 
unfamiliar with the attitude of modern 
scholarship, not unacquainted with some of 
the books and pamphlets designed as pop- 
ular introductions to the study of the Bible, 
but for naturalness of approach, for lucid- 
ity, for directness and simplicity, for con- 
vincing reasonableness, I do not see how 
these articles of Dr. Ward could be sur- 
passed. I should put them along with Dr. 
Clarke’s Sizty Years with the Bible. 

It seems to me that if they were put in 
such form that they could be easily circu- 
lated that they might do much good in re- 
moving the apprehension that even sensible 
people still hold of modern criticism. 

WILLiAM H. Powers 

Librarian, South Dakota State College, 

Brooking, South Dakota 


Contrary to the old counsel of Francis 
Bacon, the mass of men and more so the 
young boy, read and take much for grant- 
ed; and that unconsciously. In face of this 
we have been obliged to remove from our 
students those Independent issues contain- 
ing “Jesus the Christ” and other such arti- 
cles by William Hayes Ward. There are 
no doubt a vast number who think as we 
do on this matter. 





B. F. CorNneELrus 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland, California 


I have been a reader of The Independent 
for sixty years, and a subscriber for nearly 
fifty. and enjoy it more every year. Profes- 
sor Ward’s articles exprest my views ecx- 
actly and were well worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. You have a magazine in a class by 
itself. Joun A. YOuNG 

San Diego, .California 


It has given me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to watch the growth and steady im- 
provement in The Independent. In the fall 
of 1908 you published the names of some 
subscribers to The Independent who had 
been such at its beginning in 1848 and you 





will find there the name of my father, Wil- 
liam Watson, of Cottage Grove, Minne- 
sota, who read it all of his lifetime. 

The Independent has been sent to me in 
China and no paper gives'so many helps 
to missionary administration as it does, and 
in this connection I would like to mention 
especially your “Efficiency Articles.” To- 
gether with The World’s Work it gives us 
our stock in trade to try to make more real 
life in China by giving suggestive and force- 
ful comparisons. System, too, is very help- 
ful for business administration, but it does 
not give us such help on educational prob- 
lems as does The Independent. 

Here’s hoping for still more success for 
you and anything we can do for you, and 
ourselves thereby, we will be glad to do. 

Percy T. WATSON 

Fenchow, Shansi, China 


Your editorial of March 22, “And There 
Shall Be No More Kings,” was the best 
thing I ever read. It was worth all I paid 
for the six months’ subscription. 


. K. Farey 
Almont, Michigan 


Allow me to congratulate The Independ- 
ent on having achieved a masterpiece of 
republican bigotry and sophistry in the 
article “There Shall Be No More Kings.” 
When the great European “republic” res- 
cued the United States from a king what 
a pity it didn’t make a clean job of it and 
stamp out all the slavery czars and dicta- 
tors as well. In any case, is it wise or pa- 
triotic to take time fussing about all these 
horribly mistaken peoples who will not take 
advice or rebuke, while here in this great 
free republic the statistics of crime, of 
divorce, of strike casualties, of preventable 
fatalities, etc., are higher than in any other 
civilized country. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them” in peace as well as in war. 

(Miss) Mary B. ALLAN 

Anacortes, Washington 


A New Dictionary 


Julius F. Wolff of Freehold, New Jer- 
sey, has found that the dictionary is an 
unsafe guide to the meaning of words 
as now employed in the newspapers and 
suggests that the following definitions 
more accurately represent modern 
usage: 


Civilization, Liberty, Culture, Democracy, 
ete.: The justification of all the nations at 
war in proceeding to kill as many farmers, 
artizans, clerks, etc., as possible. 

Prize Court: A solemn inquiry by a 
band of pirates undisturbedly coming to a 
decision that the booty is lawfully theirs. 

The Declaration of London: A set of 
rules governing warfare which the other 
side must observe, if it does not wish to 
be considered uncivilized ; we are not bound 
by these rules as we did not sign them. 

Neutral: An American citizen with Ger- 
man sympathies. 

Unhyphenated American: An American 
citizen with English sympathies. 

Colored Papers: ‘note: white also is a 
color) As much of a nation’s pre-bellum 
eae correspondence as will save its 
ace. 


The Service of the Mothers 


The London Public Opinion, which 
gives its first page to a reprint of our 
editorial of February 22 on the “war 
brides,” prefaces it with a quotation 
from Mrs. Harben’s speech at Kingsway 
Hall: 


There was one Frenchman in the ward 
to whom I went to say good-by. He said 
“Good-by, nurse. Are you going?” 

I said “Yes; only for a few days—to 
spend Christmas with my five little chil- 


dren. 

And he asked “Have you got five chil- 
dren?” 

“Yes,” I said; “five beauties.” 

He answered “Your country must be 
proud of you; you have done more for it 
than I could ever do for mine.” 
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Dieting A Delight 


tor forbids you to eat when you are 

at Battle Creek because there are so 

many other good things to take their 
places. 

At the great Health Resort, there, thirty 

years of research and experiment have per- 


fected a diet system in which the food is as 
good as it is good for you. 


Y"e don’t miss the good things the doc- 


The diet of the average well-to-do Amer- 
ican is complicated with dishes adopted 
from the cuisine of every nation on earth 
and by markets stocked with the food prod- 
ucts of every clime. 


This wealth of food material is used 
without knowledge or discretion on the or- 
dinary family or hotel table. The result is 
that diseases due primarily to infection of 
the alimentary canal increase steadily year 
by year. 


The physician’s warning to correct errors 
in diet is difficult to follow. The foods he 
prescribes are unskilfully prepared, while 
the rich and dangerous dishes he forbids 
are most tempting. Convenience and appe- 
tite conspire against following out the doc- 
tor’s orders. The patient perseveres for a 
while, but gradually | pes up the effort, 
and is soon eating and drinking the things 
he likes best and can get most easily. 

* * * 


At Battle Creek the culinary department 
is under the charge of trained dietitians 
who use only the highest quality of mate- 
rials and know how best to retain the ex- 

uisite natural flavors of the food which no 
skill in seasoning or flavoring can ever 
really replace. 


The importance of enjoyment as a factor 
in digestion is fully recognized. While the 
diet system is rigorous in that it excludes 
flesh foods, irritating Condiments and rich 
made dishes, it replaces these generously 
with a perfectly balanced ration which re- 
duces the protein supply to the amount 
actually required by the human _ body. 
Vegetable meats, very delicious and appe- 
tizing, the choicest fruits and vegetables 
and wholesome sweets, free from cane 
sugar, are elements in a diet so excellent 
and varied that it is readily accepted in 
place of the toxic high protein dietary of the 
ordinary family table. 


The calorie plan gives a patient a wide 
freedom of choice in the selection of his 
food while at the same time he is faithfully 
following the prescription of his physician. 


The calories or food units of each kind con- 
tained in a portion are entered on the menu 
opposite the name of the dish. A patient 
who requires 200 calories of protein, 600 
calories of fat and 1200 calories of carbo- 
hydrates, selects these as he pleases, sub- 
ject of course to such general prohibitions 
as the doctor may have imposed. He is 
thus guarded against too much food or too 
little or an improperly balanced bill of 
fare. The liberty he enjoys is a help to ap- 
petite and makes foe. meal a genuine 
pleasure. 


Even the special and highly restricted 
diets necessary for diabetic patients have 
been worked out on lines that provide 
ample nutrition without danger. At no 
other place is there obtainable such a large 
and palatable variety of diabetic foods. 
The limited diet facilities of the average 
home make it very difficult to control many 
cases which show rapid improvement when 
the exact kind and quantity of nourishment 
they need can be furnished in appetizing 
form. 


Three large farms and several green- 
houses furnish the supplies for the Sanita- 
rium table. Milk, cream and butter come 
from carefully inspected sources. The 
finest fruits, fresh and preserved, are 
served at every meal. In addition to these 
there is a long list of special foods for 
which Battle Creek is famous. The Toasted 
Wheat Flakes, Corn Flakes and Rice Flakes 
first prepared at Battle Creek are now fa- 
miliar on breakfast tables everywhere. 
They form only part of the list of dextrin- 
ized cereals invented at the Sanitarium to 
take the place of starchy mushes. 


Dieting at home is an uphill road which 
is too often abandoned before real bene- 
fit is reached. Dieting at a table where 
every condition is arranged to help the pa- 
tient and add to his comfort and enjoyment 
enables him to get the utmost good with the 
least possible discomfort and deprivation. 

* * * 

Battle Creek is easily reached from either 
the East or the West. All main line 
trains of the Michigan Central and Grand 
Trunk Railways between New York and 
Chicago make a regular stop. 


The Wolverine, leaving New York at 5 
in the afternoon, is one of the finest and 
fastest trains in the country. It arrives at 
Battle Creek next morning at 10 o’clock. 
A limousine from the Sanitarium will meet 
you at the station. 
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